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Te New Peters 38 
Automatic Colt Pistol 
Cartridge with Metal Case 
Hollow Point Bullet. 


This sensationally important addition to the Peters 
line of metallics is designed primarily for use in side- 
arms for big-game hunters. When the game is down, 
but not dead, you can dispatch it with one of these car- 
tridges without the necessity of using your rifle again. 

There is sufficient penetrating power to deliver the 
entire shock at the vitals. The hollow point bullet has 
a delayed mushroom action and does not disintegrate, 
but derives all the benefits of its entire mass. 


Ballistics 
130-grain bullet. 
Muzzle velocity, 1,190 feet per second. 
Velocity at 100 yards, 1,026 feet per second. 
Muzzle energy, 408 foot pounds. 
Energy at 100 yards, 303 foot pounds. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Department A-26 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Immediate Deliveries on New Type Model 52 Rifles with 
speed-action and semi beaver tail fore-end stock.......... $60.00 


Our 1930 Contract Enables Us To Offer 
| These Emblems at a Reduced Price 








“Pistol and Revolver-Shooting,” By A. L. A. Himmelwright. 
A new revised edition of this authoritative work. 
RL ye a es Se: $4.00 



















EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING CASES 





For Springfield Service, Sporter, .22-caliber M1, or Win- 
Chester 52 (specify Wich) 2. n....ccccccceccssccscsscssscsssecsseee $4.00 
For other Rifles and to your specification WW .. 4.50 








LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPE 









(ACTUAL SIZE) 


N. R. A. AUTOMOBILE RADIATOR 
EMBLEM 


Silver Frontiersman, superimposed on jet- 

black enamel. “National Rifle Association $ 1.50 
| of America” in gold letters on white back- |: 

| ground with gold border. To N. R. A. mem- 

| bers only. Standard Frice ............. $1.50 


Complete with Mounts, Bases, Base Screws, Taps, and Drill___.$44.00 


LYMAN FRONT- SIGHT RAMP 
(As Illustrated) ae 
For Krag, Russian, and Springfield Rifles. 


POM: PORIOUE . Seca scesiemnatmeccciaeineie $4.50 
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! ! ! SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT |! ! ! 


The B. H. Dyas Company, Los Angeles, Tufts-Lyon Arms Company, Los Angeles, Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Von Len- 
gerke & Antoine, Chicago, and Abercrombie & Fitch, New York, carry a complete line of the most popular N. R. A. 
Targets at all times. They will be able to save you considerable money on express charges if you will make your purchases 
direct from them. 
















Used Leather 
Slings ---$ .75 PERFECTION MICROMETER REAR 
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Rods ----$1.50 SIGHT 
.30 Patches, for all Krag 
| fo ere Rifles. Oan 
= be attached in 
| Shot-Hole five minutes 





Gauges --$ .45 without drill- 


ing. Screw- 








Stazon : 
} ote driver included 
| ; peli $1 with sight. 
| Bull’s-Eye Complete, $&.50 
Green Buckram with N. R. A. seal, holds 12 issues ~---- $1.75] Pistols --$2.70 
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4 -_s Cleaning Supplies, etc., will be found in our new 
a new supply of Club Cards? 100 _...........$2.00 Price List. Have you your copy? 
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Roosevelt 
Brings Home Rare Specimen 


of 


GIANT PANDA J 


P in the wilds of the far-off 

Chinese-Tibetan borderland the 
expedition of Kermit and Theodore 
Roosevelt finally succeeded in its diffi- 
cult quest of the rare Giant Panda. 
So far as is known it is the only speci- 
men which has ever fallen to a white 
man’s rifle. In taking him they used 
the Western Lubaloy, 30-’06 cartridge 
with 220 grain, Soft-Point bullet. 


Kermit Roosevelt’s description of the 
event reveals a thrilling chapter in 
the history of man’s conquests of the 
earth’s untravelled jungles: 


““Unexpected!y close I heard a clicking 
chirp....Noiselessly one of the Lolo 
hunters darted forward.... As I 
gained his side he pointed to a giant 
spruce thirty yards away. The bole 
was hollowed and from it emerged 
the head and fore quarters of a bei- 
shung (Panda)...we had given up 
whatever small hopes we had ever 
had of seeing one...the hunting gods 
had turned about and brewed the 
unusual chain of circumstances 
that alone could en- 
able us to shoot a 
giant panda.” 
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January, 1939 


Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt used 
Western Lubaloy Cartridges on their 
Adventurous Expedition to Tibet 
in Search of the Rare ‘‘beishung.”’ 


On this expedition, as is so often the 
case when important scientific and big 
game parties start out for the untrav- 
elled portions of the world, Western 
Lubaloy cartridges were used because 
of their remarkable accuracy, their 
deadly killing power, and because 
they permit expensive rifles to be 
taken into the field without being 
ruined by metal-fouling and corrosion. 


Western Lubaloy center-fire cartridges 
prevent metal-fouling as well as rust, 
pitting and corrosion. Your rifle needs 


Moston 


this extra protection. It will lengthen 
its life and give cleaner hits on game. 


Whether you use a high-power or 
small-bore rifle, a pistol or revolver, 
there is a Western Lubaloy cartridge 
that is made for your gun. 


Other exclusive Western develop- 
ments which have established new 
standards of game-getting effective- 
ness are the long range Super-X shell, 
the popular Xpert shell for all-around 
shooting, and the well-known West- 
ern Field shell....There are Western 
dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free 
interesting booklets 
and literature. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


BRANCH OFFICES: ’ 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 125 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Tl. 
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for the Indoor Matches 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


PRECISION 


It’s Great Stuff! 


You know the sweep of victories registered last summer at Camp Perry with 
From the fine scores made by ten of the members of 
the winning American Dewar team to the outstanding victories in event after 
event on the individual match program, the leading small-bore shooters of Amer- 
ica decisively proved the accuracy, uniformity, and dependability of Precision. 
Every shooter, 


Precision ammunition. 


Now the season of keen gallery competition is with us. 
whether tyro or expert, needs the backing of the finest ammunition he can get 


to assure him the best scores his shooting can earn. 


In your choice of ammunition, Camp Perry results point the way. 


Shoot Winchester Precision Cartridges in the famous 


Winchester Model 52. 
The Small-Bore combination of victory. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 








Watch for 


Special Double - Page 


Announcement 


in February American Rifleman 
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$200,000 —-FOR WHAT? 


* NDER the skillful auspices of the National Coun- 
| cil for Prevention of War, the organization gen- 
erally recognized to be the spear head of the 
pacifist movement in the United States, the year 1930 
is to witness the most aggressive drive for peace by 
disarmament yet undertaken by that eight-year-old 
body,” writes Frederic William Wile in the Washing- 
ton “Evening Star.” 

In 1922 the Council spent $40,000; in 1923, $51,000. 
By 1927 it had worked up to $113,000. In 1929 it 
spent $150,000. Now, probably encouraged by the 
thought, justified or unjustified, that it will have the 
support of the present administration, the Council 
sets its budget at $200,000 for 1930. We are told that 
the expenditure of this tremendous sum will be han- 
dled by practically one man. We are further in- 
formed that all of this money has come from “Ameri- 
cans.” Just what is necessary to qualify as an 
“American” in the opinion of the National Council 
for Prevention of War is not, however, stated. One 
thing is certain. That is that one of the platforms 
of the “Council” is the repeal of the doctrine laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court in the 
Schwimmer case, “that the willingness to bear arms 
in the defense of the United States is a proper re- 
quirement for citizenship” of aliens. This ties in 
closely with another of the Council’s platforms, de- 
manding the immediate resumption of full diplomatic, 
friendly, come-and-go-as-you-please relations with the 
Red Communists of Russia. 

The Executive Secretary of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War justifies the close to a quar- 
ter million dollar budget as “a not unreasonable in- 
crease in the face of the tremendous opportunity that 
confronts us. We want to open three more regional 
offices and to employ two more associate secretaries 
in Washington, one of them to deal with publicity.” 
The expenditure of this money, according to the 
pacifist organization, “will do more for our national 
security than ten cruisers.” 

No organization in the United States is more de- 
sirous of peace than the National *Rifle Association. 
Certainly no group of men is less desirous of being 
called upon to face modern small-arms fire than the 
men who know its accuracy possibilities. There are 
several organizations in this country working sincerely 
and whole-heartedly for the development of a better 
understanding among nations and for a permanent 
peace of the kind enjoyed by gentlemen wherever 
they meet—a peace based on common courtesy, for- 
bearance, sportsmanship, and a willingness to give 
and take on those various minor points which must 
frequently arise to disrupt peaceful relations. With 
all such organizations the National Rifle Association 
is in hearty accord and will extend a full measure of 
co-operation. 

Rifle-shooting is by its own right a health-giving, 
self-control-developing, sportsmanship-producing recre- 
ation which in these respects is as far removed from 
thoughts of war as any other sport in the catalogue. 
We need neither wars nor rumors of wars to continue 
to expand our sport. We believe in peace, but we 
do not believe in peace at any price. We prefer the 
happiness, the industry, and the prosperity of Switz- 
erland, the outstanding example of adequate but un- 
warlike preparedness, to the misery. squalor, and 
famine of China, the outstanding example of the ideals 
advanced by those in this country who parade under 
the title of “pacifists.’ Somehow we can not put 
behind us the idea that if all wars are wrong it is 
wrong for the United States of America to be a sov- 
ereign nation. It took a war to accomplish that. If 
all wars are wrong, American seamen should be re- 
quired to peaceably leave their ships on the high seas 
and move over to man a ship of some foreign power 
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when the demand is made that they do so. It re- 
quired a war to stop that. If all wars are wrong 
there should be two republics in the territory now 
occupied by the United States, with attendant com- 
mercial and diplomatic rivalry, tariff barriers, and 
the other hindrances to education and development 
which would result. It took a war to prevent that. 
If all wars are wrong the men and women of Cuba 
should still be plodding through lives which would be 
living deaths, uneducated, living in hovels, burning 
out their bodies under the overseer’s lash to provide 
creature comforts for the natives of a foreign domin- 
ion. It took a war to stop that. If all wars are 
wrong, American sailors, American business men, 
American doctors and nurses traveling the high seas 
should be drowned in the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
sunk without warning at the whim of any belligerent 
power. It took a war to stop that. 

There may even be some grounds for the thought 
that the man who dies in the successful defense of 
his home is perhaps better off than the individual 
who, taking the advice of such organizations as the 
National Council for Prevention of War, lives a 
serf’s existence in a ruined nation under foreign dic- 
tation, going home nightly to join a family circle of 
despoiled wife and children. 

$200,000 is to be spent in the United States in 1930, 
contributed by “Americans,” to start the “Chinafica- 
tion” of the United States. Perhaps in this we find 
part of the answer to the questions: “Where do all 
the anti-gun laws come from? How is the campaign 
financed?” 





THE BUDGET . 


N DECEMBER 2 the President sent to Congress 

the Budget covering expenditures for the fiscal 

year 1931. It is gratifying to note that provision 
has been made for the National Matches and for aid 
to civilian rifle clubs: $500,000 is recommended for 
the National Matches and $200,000 for arms and am- 
munition to members of civilian rifle clubs. 

With efficient administration the National Matches 
can be conducted in 1931 for $500,000. 

The amount of $200,000 is, however, not sufficient 
for aid to civilian rifle clubs. This amount will aid 
only 1.600 clubs, and at present there are no less than 
65 clubs upon the waiting list and others clamoring 
for admission. Recently the American Legion and 
other organizations have signified a desire to become 
actively interested in rifle-shooting. This activity will 
produce many additional clubs. 

This item in the Budget covering aid to civilians 
should undoubtedly be increased by approximately 
$50,000 to care for the actual and anticipated increase 
in interest. The minimum amount needed is $250,000. 

The Budget is commonly called the President’s 
Budget, but it is your Budget as well. It is considered 
and passed upon by your representatives—men who 
have been sent to Washington to speak and act for 
you and to do your bidding. If you have not already 
expressed yourself to your representatives upon this 
subject, they can not know how you feel about it. 
Every shooter believes in national defense. The 
National Matches and aid to civilian rifle clubs are 
two of the foundation stones in the great national 
structure of preparedness. Your representatives have 
a right to know how you feel about these things in 
order that they may properly represent you when the 
items are under consideration. Write and urge them 
to appropriate $500,000 for the National Matches and 
to increase the item for rifles and ammunition to 
$250,000. Let them know that you are interested in 
these items. Act upon this matter immediately and 
do not wait for others. Make the Budget your Budget. 
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Take Them Along 


By J. Irvinc Moore 


GIRL on her way back to college after the holidays stopped 

in for a few minutes before train time and said she wanted 
to learn how to shoot. They had different sports at college, she 
said, but no rifle-shooting. How could she get that started? 

Glad to oblige, the writer began searching books and magazines; 
but, alas, literature on organizing a rifle club in a girls’ college was 
almost as scarce as hen’s teeth. However, all that could be found 
was given her. 

A letter was received from the girl later stating that the college 
authorities were not interested in that kind of sport. Shortly before 
a well-known naturalist had almost been engaged to give a lecture, 
but the college had backed out, declaring that they could not stand 
the expense, although they always had sufficient funds for other 
purposes. 

A year later, when this same girl was on another trip home, I 
inquired about the shooting. She declared that she still wanted to 
learn to shoot, but had never fired a gun. Getting a revolver from 
its holster in the car, I cast about for a target. A stray newspaper 
caught against some reeds had a picture the size of one’s hand. 
Using that as an aiming point, I stepped back six paces and handed 
over the gun, with instructions to keep the little gold bead in the 
notch of the rear sight, and hold just at the bottom of the picture. 

Raising the gun, the young lady aimed for a time without firing, 
then lowered it, saying, “I can’t keep it still; it wobbles all around.” 
Removing the cartridges, I handed the gun back with a “Let it wob- 
ble. As the sights swing on the target, tighten up on the trigger. 
Now try a few times with it empty.” After a few snaps she caught 
the idea, exclaiming, “I see what you mean.” With the reloading 
of the gun a hit was made on the paper; then another, while the 
third hit center. Again, and still again! until, filled with enthusiasm, 
she began backing away a step at each shot until halted, and there 
continued firing until the ammunition ran out. Carefully folding 
up the remains of a once good newspaper, she declared, “I’m going 
to take this home to show daddy.” 

Time passed. The young lady, now a school-teacher a few miles 
away, came in one evening with an invitation for the folks to come 
down for Thanksgiving, and said she was getting the gunning fever. 
I asked about a hunting license, but the folks laughed at the notion. 
She had no gun, either. Bringing out a little .20 double and some 
lightly loaded shells, I showed her how to load and unload, and ad- 
vised that for safety the gun always be carried with the muzzle point- 
ing down. Putting gun and ammunition into the car, she went 
home that night a very happy girl. 

At the Thanksgiving dinner I asked what luck she had had gun- 
ning, and was told that the school work had required all her time 
until dark, so she hadn’t been out. Disappearing for a time after 
dinner, she soon reappeared dressed in old clothes, two sweaters, and 
a pair of high-top galoshes buckled to the knees, and carrying the 
gun, with her brother’s old Army gas-mask bag half full of shells 
slung over a shoulder, and wanted to know where to go to get 
a squirrel. 

Feeling that as long as she had gone this far she deserved a little 
help, and also that it would be a good chance to find out what a 


woman could do, I said, “Let’s take the car and go over to the old 
squirrel woods.” 

My first squirrel hunting when a boy was on the plan of tramp- 
ing through the woods until a squirrel was found on the ground, 
whereupon there ensued a wild chase through brush and around 
trees until it disappeared or went up a tree. All too often the 
chosen tree had a hollow limb or a hole in the trunk, and that was 
the last of that squirrel for the day. 

Leaving the car and crossing a cornfield, it was interesting to note 
how the young lady earnestly strode along, trying to keep in step. 
Entering the big timber near an ancient rail fence, we proceeded 
down an old road to a ravine, and near the edge sat down in the 
leaves at the foot of a giant beech to await the appearance of 
the little tree folk. 

As we carefully inspected each nearby tree, the circle under ob- 
servation gradually widened, we making certain that each odd pro- 
jection was real wood, and not a squirrel. The first inspection was 
nearly finished when an immense flock of migrating blackbirds cir- 
cled around and alighted in the tree tops overhead, and their con- 
stant chatter made it quite impossible to hear any squirrel that might 
be working among the leaves. Occasionally, with a sound like the 
waves of the sea, a group of the birds would take wing; and as we 
began to despair of getting any game, the entire flock arose with a 
tremendous roar and soon disappeared in the distance. 

The sun had touched the tree tops when at last came a faint rus- 
tle of leaves on back a way in the woods. As I turned to see if 
my companion had heard it, she whispered, “Shall we go closer?” 
and with a “Yes, let’s,” we slipped on as quietly as possible toward 
the sound. Taking seats on the trunk of a prostrate tree, we waited 
until the querulous bark of a squirrel came nearby; but not 
seeing it, we again moved. 

The sun had disappeared and a bluish haze was filling the lower 
bushes, when there came a scratch on bark, a pause, a rustle of 
leaves, another scratch. With half-raised gun the girl whispered, “I 
see him, you shoot.” I replied, “I don’t see a thing, go ahead.” 
She brought the gun up, and—Bang! 

Dashing hastily through the brush, and crawling through the tangle 
of a fallen tree top, I began looking for the squirrel, until the 
girl called, “Not that tree, the one beyond.” Backing out and 
retrieving my hat on the way, I reached the other tree in time to 
see her bending over a handsome squirrel that lay in the leaves. 
Delightedly she cried, “Oh! isn’t he a beauty? I can hardly believe 
I got him all myself. Did I really?” She proudly slipped the 
squirrel into her shell bag, and we made our way through the gath- 
ering gloom, out of the woods and back to the car. 

On the way home my companion kept half humming to herself, 
and finally said, “I’m so glad we went! Isn’t this better than stay- 
ing in the house all day? The smell of the leaves and the fresh 
air is worth all the trouble it took. I feel better than I have 
in months.” 

So thus was one skeptic entirely convinced. And now if you 
should ask me, I would most whole-heartedly suggest, take “her” 
with you; and if she is the right sort, you will never regret it. 
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Solving the Problem of the Special Cartridge 


HE amateur gunsmith often desires to 

develop some special cartridge of his 
own design, using as a basis some standard 
cartridge case, but he is at once confronted 
with the difficulty of obtaining the special 
reamers with which to cut the cartridge- 
forming die and to chamber the gun barrel. 
The writer has faced this difficulty in the 
past, and after some thought and experi- 
mental work has solved the problem of the 
man who wishes to produce some special 
cartridge for himself. 

These cartridge dies and barrel chambers 
can be cut by standard taper reamers, such 
as the taper pin reamers and the Brown & 
Sharpe and Morse taper reamers, after these 
reamers have been ground to the proper 
shape, which is an easy job for the amateur 
equipped with a lathe, and a grinder that can 
be fastened on the slide rest of the lathe. 
For those who do not have the equipment 
or the experience necessary to perform this 
grinding job, it can be done by a job shop 
or by the company making the taper reamers. 

As the cartridge desired is not to be put 
on a production basis, both the die for form- 
ing the cartridge case, and also the barrel 
chamber, may be cut by the same reamer; 
and the proper procedure is to make the car- 
tridge die and produce a few cartridges be- 
fore cutting the barrel chamber. 

In choosing the reamer to be used it is of 
course desirable to get one of as near as pos- 
sible the same taper as the body of the car- 
tridge case from which your special cartridge 
is to be made, for this means that you will 
have to do less working of the brass than 
you would if the reamer were of consider- 
ably different taper from that of the car- 
tridge case. 

The taper pin reamers have the 
same taper of % of an inch to the foot. 
The Morse taper reamers, which have the 
standard taper employed in taper shank 
drills, and in most lathe centers, vary from 
6/10 of an inch to the foot to 63/100 of 
an inch to the foot in the various sizes in 
which these reamers are made. The Brown 
& Sharpe taper, which is the taper used in 
most milling-machine spindles, is 5/10 or %4 
of an inch to the foot, with the exception of 
one size—the No. 10—which is too large to 
use for any cartridge, so need not be con- 
sidered here. 

All these taper reamers are designated by 
number, the smaller the number the smaller 
the reamer; and conversely, the larger the 
number the larger the reamer. It will be 
necessary to have a catalogue or a good 
machinists’ handbook which lists these taper 
reamers; and preferably both. I have found 
that the best of these is the catalogue of 
the Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., of 
New Bedford, Mass., and the “American 
Machinists’ Handbook,” published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York City. 
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By W. F. Vickery 


After deciding upon the cartridge case 
from which to make your special cartridge, 
take a good micrometer caliper and measure 
the diameter of this case just below the head, 
and again at the point where the shoulder 
starts to slope from the body to the neck. 
Then, taking a steel rule, measure the dis- 
tance between these two points lengthwise 
of the body of the case. You can then de- 
termine the taper per foot of this case by 
subtracting the diameter at the shoulder from 
the diameter under the head, and multiply- 
ing this difference, as found in thousandths 
of an inch, by the number of times your 
lengthwise measurement of the distance be- 
tween these two points is contained in 12 
inches. For example, if the diameter under 
the head of the shell measured .465 of an 
inch, and the diameter at the shoulder meas- 
ured .435 of an inch, the difference between 
the two would be .030 of an inch. And if 
these two points of measurement were 11% 
inches apart on the body of the shell, you 
would multiply .030 by 8, 8 being the num- 
ber of times 1% will divide into 12; and 
your answer would be .240 of an_ inch, 
which is almost % of an inch, and this would 
indicate that the reamer to be used would be 
a taper pin reamer which has a taper of % 
of an inch to the foot. 

Most of the cartridge cases of the ap- 
proximate diameter and length of the .30-06, 
such as the .270 Winchester, the .256 New- 
ton, the 7-mm., and the Krag, have a taper 
close enough to % of an inch to the foot 
so that taper pin reamers may be used 
for these, and the No. 8 taper pin reamer is 
of the proper size for them. 

The .25 Remington case is taken care of 
by the No. 7 taper pin reamer; but the .250- 
3.000 Savage case has a steeper taper, and 
requires a No. 4 Brown & Sharpe taper 
reamer, which has a taper of % inch to the 
foot. 

A special .25-caliber revolver shell, which 
I shall describe later, is made from the .25- 
20 single-shot case, the die and chambers 
for it being cut with the No. 2 Brown & 
Sharpe taper reamer. 

After you have decided which of the 
standard tapers you will use, the next thing 
to be done is to determine which size, or 
number, reamer of this series you need. 
This is done by taking your catalogue or 
handbook list of this series of reamers, and 
finding one whose large end is larger in di- 
ameter than the diameter under the head of 
the case you are going to use, and whose 
small end is smaller in diameter than the 
diameter of your new case at the shoulder. 
The taper pin reamers always have the diam- 
eters of both ends listed, as well as the 
length of the flutes, but the other reamers 
often have only the diameter of one end and 
the length of flutes given; but as you know 
the taper per foot of this reamer you can 


readily figure out the diameter of the end 
that is not given by reversing the process 
for finding the taper per foot of the car- 
tridge. , 

As previously stated, your cartridge-form- 
ing die should be made first, before your 
reamer is ground; and this die is best made 
of 1-inch diameter round tool steel or drill 
rod, because this can be easily hardened. 
This die should be made in two pieces—a 
short piece for forming the neck and shoul- 
der of the cartridge case, and a longer piece 
for forming the body of the case. The short 
piece can be of any length, just so it is at 
least a little longer than the length of the 
neck and shoulder portion of your special 
case; but the long piece should be the ex- 
act length of the body of your special case, 
from the underside of the rim to the point 
where the shoulder starts; and it should be 
perfectly square on the ends. 

One end of the long piece, or body, of the 
die should be turned down to a diameter of 
34 of an inch for a distance of about % of 
an inch from the end, and this is to be the 
small end of the die, or the opposite end 
from that in which the cartridge case is in- 
serted for forming. Then one end of the 
short piece of the die should be recessed, so 
that the turned-down end of the long piece 
wili fit into it, without any shake, and will 
bottom perfectly on the bottom of the re- 
cess, thus insuring that when the two pieces 
of the die are fitted together they will align 
truly and there will be no gap between the 
bottom of the recess and the turned-down 
end of the body piece of the die. 

When the body piece of the die is in the 
lathe chuck being turned down at one end 
as described above, a truly centered hole 
should be drilled through it from end to end. 
This hole should be the proper size for ream- 
ing with the taper reamer you are going to 
use. If the reamer is a taper pin reamer, 
you will find the correct size this hole should 
be by referring to the machinists’ handbook; 
but if you are going to use a reamer of % 
inch or more taper per foot, the hole should 
be taper-bored with a boring tool to almost 
the size desired, and then finished with the 
reamer. If the hole is too small for any 
boring tool you have available, it can be 
step-drilled with twist drills. This means 
drilling a small hole clear through just large 
enough for the small end of the reamer to 
enter, then drilling part way through with a 
little larger drill, then drilling a still less dis- 
tance with a third and still larger drill, etc., 
until the hole is ready to be reamed. 

In reaming this body part of the die, go 
slowly and use plenty of lard oil, cleaning 
out the hole from time to time; and when 
you think that the large end of the hole is 
about large enough so that the cartridge case 
can be pressed in just to the head of the 
case, take a case and oil it lightly with a 
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thin oil and try pressing it in with an ar- 
bor press or a large vise. This work should 
be done without the small end of the die 
in place; in fact, it should be done before 
the small end of the die is recessed or bored. 
Also it should be done before any change is 
made in the reamer. 

After this large end of the die is reamed 
so that the case presses into it with a me- 
dium amount of pressure clear up to the 
head. and shows the mark of the die on the 
case clear to the head, you are ready to 
make the small, or short, end of the die. 

You must measure the thickness of brass 
in the neck of the case you are to use; and, 
doubling this thickness to allow for both 
sides, add to it the diameter of the bullet 
you will use in your special cartridge. You 
can then drill, and ream with a straight 
reamer, the hole through the short end of 
the die, making it about 4/1,000 of an inch 
smaller than the outside diameter of the 
neck of your cartridge case with the bullet 
seated in it. The size of this hole will vary 
somewhat, depending upon the kind of brass 
used; but as a rule the neck of the shell will 
expand about 2/1,000 of an inch after it 
is removed from the die, so it will still be 
enough smaller than the bullet so that the 
latter will be held friction-tight. In making 
these small measurements in thousandths of 
an inch there are two tools that can be used. 
One is the Brown & Sharpe inside microm- 
eter caliper No. 25Q, listing at $14; the 
other is the Starrett No. 269 taper gauge, 
reading in thousands of an inch and listing 
at $5.50. 

This short end of the die should be bored 
and reamed while it is in the lathe chuck; 
and without’ removing it from the chuck it 
should be recessed for the body part of the 
die as described above. The taper shoulder 
shouid now be cut in this portion of the 
die while it is still in the lathe chuck, using 
the compound rest of the lathe to obtain the 
taper. The taper of most of these shoulders 
on cases varies from about 36° to 60°, as 
measured in the included angle, or 18° to 30°, 
when measured against the center line. The 
large end of this taper should, of course, 
be the exact diameter of the small end of 
the taper in the long, or body, end of the 
die; and it should be correctly centered with 
this hole in the body of the die. If you 
are reducing a .30-caliber cartridge case to 
25-caliber, or a .25-caliber case to .22-cali- 
ber, it can be necked down in one opera- 
tion; but if you are reducing a_ .35-caliber 
to .25-caliber, or a .30-caliber to .22-caliber. 
this should be done in two operations, using 
first a larger neck die than your final die. 
This larger neck die can be made to regis- 
ter with the body part of the die just as 
easily as can the final, or finishing, neck die. 

Your cartridge die is now completed, and 
can be hardened either by yourself or by 
some shop equipped with a hardening fur- 
hace; or it can be left soft, but in this case 
it will wear out much sooner and have to be 
replaced. ; 

After making a few sample cartrid~e cases 
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and inserting bullets in them, you are ready 
to measure the finished cartridge and grind 
your reamer for chambering the barrel. If 
you have a good lathe with a grinder that 
can be mounted on the tool rest and driven 
electrically or from a countershaft, mount 
a grinding wheel on the grinder and dress 
this wheel so that it runs absolutely true; 
then place your reamer between centers that 
you are positive are accurately aligned, and 
drive the reamer with a dog from the face 
plate of the lathe. 

Now measure the reamer carefully to find 
the point at which it is the same diameter 
as the diameter of the head of your car- 
tridge just under the rim. Then measure off 
on the reamer from this point toward the 
small end the length of your cartridge case, 
clear to the mouth, and bring the wheel of 
your grinder to this latter point, the wheel 
being so set that when it is moved toward 
the small end of the reamer it will not grind 
any part of the reamer which has been 
measured off for the length of your car- 
tridge. Start the lathe and the grinder, and 
grind the reamer from this point to the 
small end to a parallel diameter that is an 
easy push fit on the lands of the barrel you 
are to chamber. This end of the reamer 
will act as a pilot in the rifle barrel when 
you ream the chamber. When this pilot is 
ground to size, bring the grinder back to 
the point where you began to grind, and 
grind on the reamer an exact duplicate of 
the neck of your cartridge, but grind it 
about 3/1.000 of an inch larger in diameter 
than the neck of the cartridge case. When 
this is completed set your compound rest. 
with the grinder on it, at the proper angle 
to grind the part of the reamer to cut the 
shoulder of the chamber for the shoulder of 
the cartridge case. In grinding this shoulder 
there are no dimensions to be followed, but 
be very sure that your angle is correct. 
Your shoulder is finished, of course, when 
the small end of it meets the part you have 
previously ground for the neck of the car- 
tridge. 

The reamer is now ground to size and 
shape, but the edges of the cutting teeth 
have been ground off; and so the teeth. or 
rather the cutting edges. must be relieved or 
backed off so that they will cut. If you 
have, or can make, a narrow, thin tooth 
rest to mount on the slide rest or grinder, 
so that it is a little below the center of the 
grinding wheel and just clears the grinding 
edge, you can relieve or sharpen the reamer 
with the grinder. This is done with the 
reamer stationary and the tooth rest sup- 
porting the tooth to be ground, so that 
the action of the grinding wheel will not 
turn the reamer. This tooth rest should be 
so adjusted for height that the cutting edge 
of the reamer tooth is just below the cen- 
ter of the grinding wheel. Examine the 
teeth of the reamer where it has not been 
ground by you, and you will see how the 
factory ground these teeth so as to leave the 
cutting edge the highest part. and ground 
away the balance of the tooth so as to leave 
a narrow land right at the edge. Now go 


. is tight it will spring. 


ahead and grind each tooth of the reamer, 
with the exception of the pilot part, in the 
same way that you see the factory has 
ground the cutting edges, and your cham- 
bering reamer will be complete. 

If you do not have, or can not fit, a 
tooth rest so that these reamer teeth can be 
ground by power, you will have to take a 
sharp, fast-cutting hand stone and _ stone 
these teeth to shape by hand. Do not neg- 
lect to sharpen the teeth at the front end 
of the neck section of your reamer, where 
the reamer is ground down to pilot size, but 
be sure that you do not sharpen any teeth 
that may be left on the pilot section, or 
you will ruin your rifle barrel when using 
the reamer. 

When grinding the reamer to shape be- 
tween centers, keep plenty of oil on the 
dead center, and adjust the centers care- 
fully so that the reamer has no play and 
yet is not tight between the centers, for if it 
Take very light cuts 
with the grinder, so that the pressure of the 
wheel will not tend to spring the reamer; 
and when relieving or sharpening the teeth 
by the aid of the tooth rest, hold the reamer 
down against the tooth rest or it may chat- 
ter and rise against the grinding wheel and 
grind the edge off of a tooth. Also, after 
the reamer is sharpened, examine the cutting 
side of the teeth to see that there is no butt 
on any of them, and if there is a butt stone 
it off with a fine hand stone, being careful 
not to take the edge off of a tooth. 

Your barrel should have been previously 
fitted to the action—that is, if it is large 
enough it should have been threaded to 
screw into the receiver, or if it is smaller 
than the threaded portion of the receiver 
it should have been fitted with a bushing, 
and the bushing fitted to the receiver. Now 
remove the barrel from the receiver and 
place it in a vise; and after oiling your 
chambering reamer with lard oil, put a 
reamer wrench or tap wrench on the reamer, 
and, gently inserting the reamer into the 
breech end of the barrel, proceed to ream 
the chamber slowly and gently, taking out 
the reamer and cleaning and oiling it fre- 
quently, as well as cleaning the chamber 
portion of the barrel. When you think the 
chamber is about the right depth (which 
can be told by measuring the length of 
flutes of the reamer that remain outside of 
the barrel, and comparing this length with 
the length of flutes of this reamer that ex- 
tend outside of the body of the cartridge- 
forming die "when the reamer is in the full 
depth), carefully clean the chamber and try 
a cartridge in it. Keep reaming and trying 
until several cartridges will go in the proper 
depth and extract easily, and yet, when the 
barrel is screwed into the receiver the full 
depth, the action will close on a cartridge in 
the chamber with just a suggestion of effort 
at the final point. If the work has been 
carefully done the chamber should have no 
scratches in it, and should have a pretty 
good polish. If you run the reamer a little 
too deep, so that your head space is too 

(Continued on page 39) 





Peep Sights for Pistols 


AST winter the United States Revolver 

Association permitted the use of peep 
sights in its Indoor League Pistol Matches. 
Regardless of how it was brought about, this 
ruling was a radical departure from a stand- 
pat policy of many years, and indicates an 
awakening to the fact that pistol competition 
rules which have been in effect for more 
than a generation may well be changed in 
order to bring the game up to modern stand- 
ards. Authorizing the use of peep sights in 
certain matches has perhaps been of little 
real significance in the broad field of pistol- 
shooting, but it has encouraged research in 
the direction of a refinement of target prac- 
tice that may result in benefits to a certain 
group of pistol marksmen. It is to be hoped 


that the U. S. R. A. will go a step further - 


and take the lid off in their “any-pistol” 
matches, so as to encourage the development 
and use of the most suitable arms for de- 
liberate small-bore firing. This can be done 
by removing restrictions as to length of bar- 
rel, weight of trigger pull, distance between 
sights, and similar details which now handi- 
cap American pistol shots. If this is done 


our marksmen can look forward, with some 
assurance, to winning that coveted honor— 
the International Free-Pistol Championship. 

Peep sights for pistols have been for a 
long time the subject of spasmodic discus- 


sion, some experimentation, and much con- 
jecture. The phenomenal success that has 
followed the adoption of aperture sights for 
all kinds of rifle practice has caused no 
end of wonder as to the possible results 
should these accessories be applied to hand- 
guns. Conjecture has led to experiments by 
those individuals of the clan who are for- 
ever trying out any new wrinkle which 
arouses their interest, as a means of im- 
proving their marksmanship. Only the fact 
that pistol competitions have prohibited the 
use of all but open sights has prevented the 
further development of peep sights by these 
same inventive geniuses whose initiative and 
ingenuity have so frequently brought forth 
many needed improvements in arms and am- 
munition. As long as the use of peep sights 
was barred in competitions, 
there was little incentive for 
the shooter to spend time, 
money, or study on the use 
and design of the aperture 
type of sight; but this was 
changed by the ruling made 
last season. Since then much 
work has been done by ama- 
teur and professional sight- 
makers in an endeavor to de- 
termine whether or not this 
kind of sight has any real 
value to the revolver and 
pistol shot. When one re- 
members how long it took to 
convert the rifle-shooting fra- 
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ternity to the use of peep sights it will not 
be surprising if it fakes equally long to 
bring handgun-users to the same way of 
thinking; if, indeed, the aperture idea proves 
a success. 

The International Shooting Union, which 
sponsors free-pistol shooting and permits 
the use of any type of target pistol, makes 
no restrictions when it comes tq free shoot- 
ing except that the sights must be open and 
not contain glass. It might be argued that 
if peep sights were an advantage, then surely 
this organization, which has adopted such a 
wide-open policy as regards the conditions 
for competitions, would permit and encour- 
age the use of any device that would in- 
crease the accuracy of pistol practice. Con- 
trariwise, the fact that only open sights are 
permitted might indicate that peep sights are 
not practical on target pistols. Free-pistol 
shooting is the most highly specialized and 
most accurate form of pistol practice in 
vogue today. In our country the deliberate- 
fire game as practiced in the Indoor League 
Matches of the U. S. R. A. is a close sec- 
ond; and yet in both forms of competition 
peep sights have not been used until the re- 
cent ruling made by our revolver association. 
There is one marked difference between the 
free-pistol competitions of Europe and the 
indoor matches of the U. S. R. A., and that 
is that the former are always fired in 
natural light, while ours are done under ar- 
tificial illumination. This outstanding differ- 
ence in match conditions has a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the selection of suitable 
sights, and should be kept constantly in 
mind during any discussion of these acces- 
sories. : 

Another fact that is hard to explain is 
that if aperture sights are desirable for 
handguns they would surely have _ been 
adopted and used for those many kinds of 
practice outside the rules of competitions. 
In this particular, however, custom prob- 
ably dictates what we use, and it has de- 
creed for many decades that open sights 
should be the standard equipment of pistols 
and revolvers. 
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About thirty years ago the first small-bore 
pistol bought by the writer was a Stevens 
Tip-up model chambered for the .22 shor 
cartridge, and it was’equipped with a peep 
sight. There is still a hazy recollection in 
mind of the difficulties encountered in using 
this little arm for miscellaneous outdoor prac- 
tice, equipped as it was with the tiny aper- 
ture sight. Just recently, while relating this 
incident to that veteran marksman and big- 
game hunter, Dad Farr, of Seattle—whose 
marvelous record of 70 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at a thousand yards in the Wimbledon 
Cup Match of 1921 with the service rifle 
has gone down into history as one of the 
greatest records of modern times—I was 
surprised to hear a most fascinating story 
from the lips of this grand old man of the 
shooting game, in which he related how he 
had once killed a wild cat, that his dogs had 
treed, with the same little tip-up model 
chambered and sighted as my pistol had 
been. These incidents merely show that at 
one time a reputable firm put on the market 
pistols equipped with peep sights. Recently 
I had shown me a Smith & Wesson .22-32 
H. F. target revolver on which was mounted 
a crude peep sight with an aperture so 
small that it was impossible for me to see 
through it with the arm extended in the 
usual manner. My unsuccessful efforts to 
do this brought forth the comment from the 
owner that it was not intended to fire the 
gun in that way, but instead the revolver 
should be rested across the left arm held 
horizontally in front of the body. When so 
rested the right eye could be brought close 
to the peep sight, and then the bead and 
target could be clearly seen and _ easily 
aligned, and with much the same optical 
effect as when using a peep sight on a rifle. 
This method of holding and aiming a pistol 
or revolver is frequently used by men who 
lack real skill in shooting in the regulation 
manner, but it has no place among experts. 

All of which, using the vernacular of Roy 
Cohen’s characters, brings us back to the 
question of, “Is it or is it aint?” Is the 
aperture sight of value to the pistol marks- 

man; and if so, to what 
particular forms of prac: 
tice is it best suited? To 
answer this question prop- 
erly requires a brief analy- 
sis of the general aiming 
problem with reference to 
pistoi-shooting. The three 
big factors that enter into 
this act as we consider it 
in relation to small arms, 
are the eye, the sights, and 
the methods of using them. 
By way of definition let us 
consider sighting as_ the 
process of equipping our 
pistols with sights, and 
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aiming as the operation of aligning these 
sights with the target. Only when our arm 
is properly sighted—that is, equipped with 
optically efficient sights—will we be enabled 
to aim it with a minimum of eye strain and 
a maximum of accuracy. 

Aiming is a comparatively simple and 
easily understood principle, and consists in 
bringing the two sights, the target, and the 
eye into alignment while the piece is fired. 
The best practice with open sights is to es- 
tablish a line of sight or aim from the mas- 
ter eye to the aiming point on the target, 
and then to bring the sights into this line 
so as to center the front sight in the rear- 
sight notch, keeping its top in the same plane 
as the top of the rear sight. With peep 
sights, the center of the top of the front 
sight should be centered in the rear-sight 
aperture, and the arm moved until this line 
of sight strikes the aiming point of the tar- 
get. If we can not see the aiming point 
distinctly or can not align our sights accu- 
rately, because of faulty vision or light. we 
can not hope to make as good scores as we 
would if these difficulties were eliminated. 
Suppose, for example, that we 
are using a target pistol with 9 
inches between the sights, and 
are firing at 50 yards. If we can 
not see the bull’s-eye clearly our 
shots will vary in accordance 
with this error in vision, which at 
50 yards, however, may not be 
much because the target is rela- 
tively large and a slight error in 
the location of the aiming point 
will not be nearly as serious as 
would be the case should we fail 
to align our two sights accu- 
rately. In this latter case an 
error of as little as 1/100 of an 
inch, which can easily occur with 
shiny or fuzzy sights, will cause 
our shots to vary 2 inches at 
the target. Knowing this, we realize that it 
is much more important that we should be 
able to see our sights clearly than that we 
be able to see the bull’s-eye distinctly. 

Great refinements in sights and aiming are 
not so essential in military and police prac- 
tice on an outdoor range with natural light 
and against the regulation targets, for such 
refinements are offset by the effects of varia- 
ble breezes and the speed at which the fir- 
ing is done. When we pursue the deliberate 
small-bore game, however, and fire at the 
international target with its 2-inch center, 
and do this from sheltered firing points, 
where wind will not disturb the marksman 
and where the element of firing against 
time does not enter, then we want all the 
refinements we can get to help us keep our 
shots in that elusive 10-ring. The greatest 
aiming problem, however, is encountered 
when we attempt firing under artificial light, 
as is the case when shooting is done under 
the rules of the U. S. R. A. Indoor Matches. 
Men who have been quite successful out 
of doors not infrequently fail miserably 
when they first attempt indoor practice, and 
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all because of the effects of artificial light. 
Occasionally we find men who will not play 
the indoor game because of the difficulties 
they experience and the fear that this form 
of shooting will adversely affect their vision. 

It might be assumed that if one has nor- 
mal 20/20 vision, either with or without 
the use of glasses, he could see well enough 
to do accurate aiming in any kind of good 
light. Such is not the case, however; and 
many a man who can hold well makes a 
poor score indoors because he can not make 
his eyes accommodate themselves to arti- 
ficial light. Such illumination causes the 
sights to appear blurred, even though the 
bull’s-eye appears clear and in focus. On 
discovering this condition the novice at in- 
door shooting at once begins experimenting 
with the lighting system of the range, and 
will try firing from both a brightly lighted 
firing point and from one in the dark, in 
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order to rid himself of the trouble that is 
so exasperating to his morale. Should neither 
of these methods give him the results he 
desires he will then resort to any expedient 
that promises to offer a solution to the 
problem. 

Some years ago in a club of which I was 
a member there was an excellent all-around 
shot of national reputation who began to 
have great difficulty in his aiming on the 
indoor range, and he resorted to every trick 
or scheme he knew of to overcome the trou- 
ble. Among other experiments, he tried 
firing with his pistol sights in the semidark- 
ness and with a shaded bright light shining 
directly into his eyes from a point just in 
rear of his sights but slightly above the line 
of aim. His theory was that the bright 
licht would cause the pupils of the eye to 
contract and that this would give clearer 
definition of the sights. There were other 
disadvantages, however, that more than off- 
set the advantage he may have secured from 
his scheme, and it was soon discontinued. 

The arrangement that has proved the most 
satisfactory for indoor shooting is to fire 
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from a darkened firing point at targets 
clearly illuminated by electric lights, al- 
though a fair percentage of shooters like to 
have a shaded light shining directly on their 
sights, but not into their eyes. 

Either with or without lights at the firing 
point, a brightly lighted white paper target 
reflects so much light toward the shooter 
that the latter experiences somewhat the 
same effect as shooting into the sun, though 
to a less degree. This reflected light causes 
the sights to look fuzzy around the edges, 
and prevents a close alignment with the tar- 
get, even though the latter may appear dis- 
tinct and clear. 

Indoor rifle practice has proven that rifles 
equipped with rear peep sights, and either 
blade, bead, or aperture front sights, are 
most successful, provided the rear-sight aper- 
tures are the correct size and have a rim or 
sight leaf wide enough to cut off from the 
eye the rays of light from the 
target that would otherwise en- 
ter from around the edges of 
the rear sight. It is also more 
satisfactory to have the rear 
aperture of sufficient size so 
that when the front sight is cen- 
tered in the peep, and the bull’s- 
eyes appear to be sitting on the 
top of the front sight, there will 
always be plenty ef white show- 
ing around the bull and front 
sight. The closer the peep sight 
is to the eye the smaller. the 
aperture may be and still ac- 
complish this, and consequently 
smaller the aiming error 
will be. 

On the best-sighted rifles the 
peep sight is close to the eye, 
but as it is impossible to bring 
a pistol rear sight close to the 
eye when firing is done in the 
regulation manner, the matter of 
the size of the peephole and the thickness or 
width of the rim about the aperture be- 
comes a decided problem. All these de- 
tails were soon brought to the attention of 
the experimenters when they began making 
peep sights after the ruling of the revolver 
association was made. As this occurred in 
the middle of the indoor league season many 
were loath to change their horses in the 
middle of the stream, and so put off their re- 
search until spring. About that time, D. W. 
King, of the King Sight Co., San Francisco, 
wrote me regarding peep sights for pistols 
with a view to designing and manufacturing 
them if they were suitable for the purpose. 
Since then I have spent a month’s leave of 
absence in California, several days of which 
were put in at the King factory, where sev- 
eral types of sights were made, tried out, re- 
jected, and others substituted. D. W. King 
has ‘been an excellent all-around shot with 
rifle, pistol, and shotgun, and he knows the 
shooter’s problem from actual experience 
with it, and stands ready to do anything he 
can to improve sights for pistols, a matter 
which has received little attention for many 
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years. He had just brought out an improved 
set of adjustable sights for the new Super .38 
Colt Automatic that are excellent, making it 
possible to use this splendid long-range 
weapon to best advantage. This combina- 
tion is shown in the cuts. 

The pistols used in our tests were the 
Colt Camp Perry Model and the Smith & 
Wesson perfected target pistol. It was 
comparatively simple to make a rear-sight 
leaf for the latter arm, but to do this for 
the Camp Perry model was not so easy. 

Due to the very limited elevation adjust- 
ment possible on either of these pistols it 
was found necessary to make higher front 
sights to go with the peep sights in order 
to prevent greatly overshooting the aiming 
point. It was soon discovered that in order 
to permit the use of the large front sights, 
which are the most satisfactory for indoor 
firing, it was necessary to make the peep- 
hole quite large to properly center the top 
of the front sight in it and at the same 
time see the bull’s-eye in the upper half 
of the aperture. After working with several 
sizes, and without investigating the reasons 
why, I found that a peep 3/16 inch in di- 
ameter suited my eyes best and permitted 
a clear view of the 20-yard indoor bull’s-eye 
after the sights were properly aligned. This 
was used with a rectangular front sight .10- 
inch wide. With this combination good 
groups were made without eye strain, and it 
is believed that with more practice and ex- 
perience in its use the combination should 
prove at least the equal of the broad Patridge 


sight combination, and possibly superior. At 
this time, however, the writer does not be- 
lieve that peep sights will be the cure-all 
for aiming troubles with the pistol, or that 
they will be as successful on pistols as they 


have been on rifles. After consultation with 
pistol men in different States who have been 
experimenting with these new sights the con- 
clusion has been reached that they do help 
men with certain defects of vision, while for 
others they are of little benefit. Any pistol 
marksman who is having difficulties in get- 
ting clear definition of his sights under elec- 
tric light should try them out thoroughly, 
for they may prove very helpful in eliminat- 
ing eye strain and in improving scores. I 
have no doubt that the D. W. King Sight 
Co. will furnish sights for the standard tar- 
get pistols and revolvers if they know what 
the shooter wants. Incidentally, this firm is 
the only one that I know of that is making 
first-class pistol sights at this time. Lyman 
informed me that they had stopped making 
such sights some time ago. 

If peep sights for pistols are impractical, 
or if their use is limited to a small group of 
marksmen with peculiar vision, what then 
can we offer as a remedy for that larger 
group who still have trouble in seeing their 
sights clearly under artificial light? There 
are many such who enjoy the indoor game 
and who devote much time during the long 
winter evenings to small-bore practice. The 
answer involves several factors, which are 
worthy of discussion. 

A novice starting indoor practice under ar- 
tificial light should assure himself that he has 
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his pistol properly sighted. The sights that 
have proved the most satisfactory up to the 
present time, and pending the approval of 
peep sights, are the broad-blade front and 
the square-notched rear sight, or what are 
known as the Patridge sights. The front 
sight should be 1/10 of an inch in width, 
and the rear notch just wide enough to see a 
thin strip of light on each side of the front 
sight when the pistol is held in the proper 
firing position, with the arm fully extended. 
Some marksmen contend that the notch 
should be considerably wider than this, and 
that more light should be seen through it. 
Their theory is perfectly correct when firing 
is done under natural light, as there is then 
an equal distribution of light on the sights 
and target, and a wider notch is required in 
order that the front sight may be clearly 
seen through the rear sight. If, however, fir- 
ing is done from a darkened firing point 
against a brightly illuminated paper target, 
and the only way the sights can be seen is 
in silhouette against the target and by the 
light reflected to the rear from it, there is 
less need for a wide notch, and the finer 
the strip of light on each side of the front 
sight the less the error in deflection will be, 
provided care is taken to see that there is 
always light showing on both sides of the 
front sight. The less reflected light coming 


A device for use in front of the aiming eye 
to sharpen the vision when firing under ar- 
tificial light 


through the sight notch, the less blurring of 
sights there will be. 

The next factor to be considered and ar- 
ranged is the lighting system. If one could 
shoot in a high-ceilinged room, that was 
brightly illuminated so that the light was 
equally distributed on the target and the 
sights, and there were no_ intermediate 
shadows between gun and target, conditions 
would, or could be made to, approximate 
natural light by the use of blue nitrogen 
bulbs or perhaps mercury-vapor arcs. Such 
conditions would simplify the aiming prob- 
lem and eliminate much of the trouble we 
find on the usual indoor range. 

Some marksmen believe they can do bet- 
ter work with a light shining on their sights 
than they can from a darkened firing point, 
but I believe the contrary will generally be 
found true, and most of the best indoor 
firing is done from a darkened firing point 
and with only the target illuminated. The 
targets should be lighted with lights that 
are sufficiently bright to show up the bull’s- 
eye clearly, and mo brighter. ‘ Using too 
bright a light only causes more reflected 
light to be thrown back into the shooter’s 
eyes. If white targets are used, less light 
is required than if the targets are of light 
buff paper. Do not make the mistake of 
believing that the more light you get on the 
target the better you can aim at it. Some 
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prefer the yellow or white light such as 
comes from a flood-light or from the ordinary 
electric bulb. Others prefer the light from 
the blue nintrogen bulb. Some years ago, 
while installing an indoor range at one of 
our universities, the writer experimented 
with all sorts of light combinations, with the 
aid of the university electrician, and ‘se- 
lected as the best means for illuminating 
the targets the 100-watt blue nitrogen bulbs, 
so arranged that there was one bulb in a 
flat reflector on each side of a target. This 
gave an even distribution of light across the 
row of targets, which were about 2 feet 
from the reflectors. The arrangement has 
proven very satisfactory for pistol-shooting, 
although for rifle-firing with peep sights 
more light can be used to advantage. 

If with a properly sighted pistol, and a 
range illuminated as described, a marksman 
still has trouble in seeing his sights clearly, 
he has one or more courses of action open 
to him. One is to try using shooting-glasses, 
so ground that they will give him distinct 
vision of his sights, even though the bull’s- 
eye may be slightly blurred. This method 
has been fully explained in “American Pis- 
tol-Shooting,” and has been used by the 
writer for over seventeen years. Another 
expedient that seems to be coming into more 
prominence each year is probably the re- 
sult of the experience of a celebrated for- 
eign pistol shot. In 1924, at the Interna- 
tional Pistol Matches in Rheims, France, it 
was observed that Monsieur Paul Van As- 
broek, several times winner of the Interna- 
tional Free-Pistol Championship, was using 
a queer gadget in connection with his shoot- 
ing-glasses. He had designed a device con- 
sisting of a light metal band that encircled 
his head, and had connected thereto a mov- 
able arm with an eye piece that could be 
lowered in front of his right eye and through 
which he could see to align his sights. What 
he had done, practically, was to side-step 
the rule which prohibits the use of any but 
open sights on the free pistols, and instead 
of having a peep sight on his gun he had 
it attached to his forehead, so that it could 
be used or not at pleasure. Before firing he 
lowered the aperture, which was in a disk 
apparently about an inch in diameter, in 
front of his aiming eye, and this had the 
same effect as of a peep sight on the pistol, 
except that it had the additional advantages 
of being close to the eye, where it sharpened 
the vision in the manner that a rifle peep 
sight will do. The device was undoubtedly 
a success, for in spite of his age, which I 
judged to be close to 60 years, Monsieur 
Van Asbroek won second ,place in the cele- 
brated competition of that Olympic year. 

On my return from the matches I de- 
scribed this device in an article on free-pis- 
tol shooting, and since then have seen vati- 
ous and sundry attempts made to duplicate 
the device used by Van Asbroek. Last year, 
while shooting with the National Capital 
Club, in Washington, D. C., I saw several | 
methods used to accomplish the same re- 
sults but by means of more simple apparatus. 
One device was made in-the shape of 4 

(Continued on page 45) 
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By Count V. pa Gama 


T IS very difficult to give set rules re- 

garding the best place to put up a camp, 
as in most cases there is not much choice, 
and you will have to put up the camp more 
or less where you find it easiest. While 
camping on the rivers keep, if possible, 50 or 
100 yards away from the banks in order to 
avoid the tse-tse flies. Camp preferably 
under the trees, to have the benefit of the 
shade. Always avoid camping within the 
area of the villages, as you will have, be- 
sides the noise which is difficult to stop at 
night, the impossible odor of the natives 
cooking either bananas or meat if you 
have been successful in your hunting. If 
you camp near a large village or post where 
there is a store, forbid your men going to 
the store or the village except at specified 
hours; otherwise you will find that your tent 
is deserted and all the boys are visiting or 
spending their last cent. If camping for 
any length of time force the cook to have 
a deep hole dug where the refuse and the 
tin cans will be buried as soon as possible. 
Mosquitoes seem to breed very easily where 
food things are thrown, and bees and flies, 
possibly carrying germs, are always at- 
tracted by this rubbish. 

There are two different grounds for hunt- 
ing game in Africa—prairies and forests. 
To hunt in the prairies I consider in all 
cases quite an easy matter, particularly when 
compared to following animals in the forest, 
where they move entirely at ease while a 
man can only force his way with tremen- 
dous difficulty and in most cases on his 
knees and elbows. 

Buffaloes are considered generally in Af- 
rica as the most dangerous game, because of 
their great rapidity of movement, their keen 
eyesight, and the disconcerting way in which 
they charge with their heads almost under 
their knees and the horns close to the 
ground. They are particularly vicious; and 
in many cases after having killed a hunter 
they will trample on his body until it is pos- 
itively torn apart. These dangers are in- 
creased a hundred-fold if hunting in the 
middle of herds, because should the animals 
rush in your direction you have very little 
chance to escape no matter how steady your 
hand and accurate your fire. This hap- 
pened to me once on the Kouyou prairies, 
and it is only due to the fact that I was 
able to bring down seven buffaloes of a 
charging herd in seven shots that I es- 
caped with my life. For this small feat, as 
a matter of fact, the French Governor Gen- 
eral extended to me a sort of diploma, as 
he considered that in that afternoon I broke 
all previous buffalo-hunting records in French 
Equatorial Africa. 

In order to hunt buffaloes in the prairies 
you must be on their favorite ground before 


_could climb it. 
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dawn, which means that you have to leave 
your camp somewhere around 4 or 5 o'clock 
in the morning. It is a good plan in buffalo 
country to carry your own rifle, cocked and 
ready for action, as the spearmen who ac- 
company you will be of little use in case 
of an unexpected charge. The average dis- 
tance at which you can near buffaloes in the 
prairies is from 100 to 200 yards, at which 
distance you will have no difficulty in plac- 
ing a bullet either in the heart or through the 
lungs. In the first case the animal drops 
dead; in the second case he will go for 
10 yards at the most and then drop. You 
will find that in the prairies where the grass 
is short, particularly after the natives have 
burned the prairies, you will have to cover 
a few hundred yards positively on your 
stomach to come unnoticed within shooting 
distance. You will find no difficulty in hav- 
ing a native accompany you on this last 
lap, but should an animal charge the native 
will probably drop the second rifle and run 
away. Should a buffalo be wounded and 
make for the bush it is about the most dan- 
gerous thing to do to follow him there, and 
this should be absolutely avoided until you 
have become proficient in the art of big- 
game hunting. Even so, it should never be 
attempted without your being accompanied 
by a reliable Negro whose eyesight, being 
accustomed to the forest, will always detect 
the buffalo before you do. Should a buffalo 
charge you, you will win the game if you 
can control your nerves to the extent that 
you will forget there is any danger at- 
tached to the experience, and keep on shoot- 
ing as cooly as at the range. Do not try 
to run. It is useless. Should you be near 
a tree there is hardly any chance that you 
It is much better to keep 
your mind on your rifle. Should you have 
to fire on a charging buffalo having his head 
in the already-described position, do not at- 
tempt to hit the brain, which in a buffalo 
is small and could not, I think, be reached 
by a soft-nose bullet. Aim for the heart, 
and if hit in that section the buffalo will 
drop. This is one of the reasons why for 
quite a while I have never hunted buffaloes 
except with solid bullets. 

Hunting buffaloes in the forest is a very 
different proposition, indeed, from hunting 
them in the prairies. First of all, you will 
never know how many buffaloes there are 
around and you may find yourself suddenly 
surrounded by a herd of desperately charg- 
ing animals, where originally you thought 
there was only a solitary bull. 

Hippos are generally encountered in the 
water, when they appear every few minutes 
to breathe. They will stay perhaps thirty 
seconds, with half of their -head out of the 
water, then dive and reappear somewhere 
within 200 yards of that spot. Hippo shoot- 


ing in these conditions is entirely unsatis- 
factory, I have found. The target is very 
small; you can not see it against the sun; 
and even if you hit the head this does not 
mean that you hit the brain. The canoe 
always moves, of course, and it is difficult 
to take a steady aim from it. The natives 
are always excited and afraid at the moment, 
and this increases the swaying of the boat. 
If you have missed the head entirely the 
splashing of the water will tell that your 
bullet went astray. If you have killed the 
hippo he will sink, and only after a period 
of time, from % hour to 5 hours, will he 
float, and during this time the body will 
have gone down the river for quite some 
distance, which means that if you really want 
to know whether or not you have killed the 
hippo you must turn around and set your 
camp a mile or two down the river and waste 
a day waiting, at the end of which you may 
not find anything. Even if the hippo is 
killed he may be caught under the water by 
the sunken trees or other vegetation. Be- 
sides, there is always the risk that the hippo 
will overturn the canoe, as has happened on 
many occasions. (The hippo can be seen 
out of the water occasionally, particularly 
in the more deserted territories. There you 
can attempt a heart shot, but never stand 
between the hippo and the water, because 
if wounded or afraid the hippo will charge 
in the direction of the stream, while he will 
never charge toward the land. Shooting hip- 
pos in this fashion on Lake M’Boko, I 
have found that the tiniest bullet well placed 
will bring down a hippo weighing four 
tons just as well as the big bullet of a 
heavy express rifle.) 

I must admit that my limited experience 
of lion-hunting does not permit me to 
give any definite advice on this matter. 
Lions are to be found generally in the prai- 
ries, while with a few exceptions I have 
spent tay time in the forests. Here also I 
have had occasion to place a tiny 275 bul- 
let in the heart of the king of beasts, 
and he has dropped without a sound. Re- 
gardless of the rifle I was using I would 
never attempt to hit the brain, but would 
fire at the heart with soft-nose bullets if I 
were shooting with a heavy rifle. In case 
of a charging lion my experience is that 
there is very little possibility of hitting him 
right while he is coming straight in your 
direction, unless you wait until he is, at 
the most, 20 feet away, as he proceeds by 
leaps and bounds. Then, if you have been 
able to keep your nerves calm you will not 
have much difficulty in stopping him. I 
consider lion-hunting in half-grown grass a 
very dangerous proposition, because of the 
difficulty of placing the first bullet right. 
However, as a rule most hunters agree that 
lion-hunting, if no unnecessary chances are 
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taken, is a much easier proposition than 
buffalo- or elephant-hunting. 

Elephants are found either in prairies or 
in the forests. The forest elephant is 
larger as a rule than the animal of the bush. 
The ivory of the tusks, not being exposed 
to the sun, is not cracked; besides, a. no- 
ticeable peculiarity is that the prairie ele- 
phants generally have the pointed ends of 
their tusks quite far apart, while the forest 
elephants have the tusks closer together, so 
that they can go through the forest without 
catching on the trees or vines. 

The prairie elephant, being generally 
quite visible, is as a rule shot at at least 50 
yards, which permits you to aim at the brain 
or at the heart. In the first case the ele- 
phant will drop; in the second case he will 
go in some instances 50 yards or more. In 
the forest I have very seldom shot an ele- 
phant at more than 10 or 15 yards, as at a 
greater distance I could not see to shoot. 

The brain shot is the only one to recom- 
mend in this case, because the underbush 
will almost never permit you to see well 
enough the flank of the elephant; and be- 
sides, as the heart shot does not bring the 
animal down instantaneously he may come 
in your direction, and the hardest thing to 
do in big-game hunting is to stop a charging 
elephant in the heavy bush. 

Basing myself upon experience which has 
been gathered by the official shooting of well 
over 50 elephants, I will attempt to de- 
scribe the methods followed in order to 
approach that unquestionably king of the 
African forest. 


Try as a rule to camp near a village with 


extensive plantations, these being visited 
almost every night by the elephants which 
are in the neighborhood. Have the chief 
send every morning as soon as they can see 
their way through the forest, a few men 
in various directions, to take the prints 
left by the elephants during the previous 
night. They should measure the footprints 
very accurately with a vine, and bring their 
findings back to camp. As a rule I had 
at least two or three footprints reported 
by 7 o’clock, and I would decide upon one 
of them. The man who found the prints 
should be rewarded, and will take you and 
your men to the spot where he took the 
measurements. It is necessary to proceed 
with as much silence as possible, as in broad 
daylight you will find that either the ele- 
phant whose footprints you propose to fol- 
low, or any other one, may be very close to 
the village. Once the footprints have been 
reached, the order in which the little ex- 
pedition proceeds becomes important. You 
should have with you at least two trackers, 
who will hunt with you in the various terri- 
tories through which you go, and who 
should be proficient in the difficult art of 
following elephant prints irrespective of the 
ground through which they travel. These 
men should at the same time be your gun- 
carriers. They should march ahead of you 
once the footprints have been reached. You 
should follow, and at a little distance the 
knapsack boy and a few other spearmen 
should march in silence. They can follow 
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you at 200 or 300 yards, because any native 
will always be able to follow through the 
most intricate jungle any footprints such 
as the ones you and your trackers leave 
behind. In the majority of cases you will 
have left camp around 7 o’clock, and some- 
where between 8 and 11 o'clock you should 
start hearing the elephant’s ears flap, and 
the noise he makes walking through the 
bush, cracking the branches of the cocoanut 
trees. From then on, as you can well un- 
derstand, the principal thing you must have 
in mind is to proceed in silence. Not one 
word must be spoken except in the lowest 
tone, and even if you have rubber shoes 
be extremely careful not to crack the 
branches under your weight, as this will 
probably alarm the elephant. Occasionally 
take a little bit of leaf and let it fall on 
the ground from a height of about 3 or 4 
feet, and this will show you the direction of 
the wind if there is any, or of the air cur- 
rents which almost always exist in the 
forest. Try, if possible, to near the ele- 
phant with the wind against you; but you 
will find that this is not always possible on 
account of the thickness of the bush, 
through which you can go only if you fol- 
low the path opened by the elephant whose 
tracks you are following. When you come 
somewhere within 50 yards of the animal 
leave your second gun-bearer, as from then 
on you will only need a native to show you 
the animal, which your unaccustomed eyes 
would not detect as easily as his. From then 
on you will probably have to go down on 
your knees and elbows, raising vines and 
branches to avoid noise. Put your handker- 
chief around the muzzle of your rifle to 
avoid any dirt or earth going inside the 
barrel. Do not attempt to carry your rifle, 
but just push it ahead of you on the 
ground. When the moment comes when 
the proximity of the animal and the immi- 
nence of shooting forces you to take an 
erect position, take your handkerchief off, 
open your rifle, and blow through the barrel 
to make sure it is perfectly clean. 

Some elephant-hunters that I have met 
in Africa claim that they like in these last 
moments to have the gun-bearer near them, 
carrying the additional rifle. Personally, I 
do not. First of all, although a native is 
almost noiseless in his movements, there is 
always a chance that he may produce some 
noise. Secondly, I find that the presence 
of another man in those more difficult mo- 
ments acts unfavorably upon my nerves. 

You will usually find that the elephant is 
feeding, or in case it is midday, that he is 
resting, although not asleep; and in such a 
thick patch of bush that you may have to 
stay a good half an hour or more within 
4 or 5 yards of the animal without being 
able to see anything of him but the big 
gray patches of his skin. You will then go 
through one of the highest nerve tests that 
exists. You will not dare to take one step 
farther, nor will you care to retreat. Your 
heart will beat at an exceptional pace, while 
the perspiration will drip freely from your 
forehead, all of which will be accompanied 
by an intense longing to shoot, not only 
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through ‘anxiety to bag the animal but 
mainly to relieve the nervous strain under 
which you are. All this must be controlled 
and the anxiety to shoot resisted at all costs, 
Your life depends upon it. The first mis- 
placed bullet puts you entirely at the ele. 
phant’s mercy. He would be on top of you 
before you would have a chance to raise 
your rifle, even if you’could do it and there 
were no vines or other vegetation to stop 
such a movement. You could not jump 
sidewise, as the vines would stop you; and 
in that environment where the elephant is 
so much at his ease, you are pretty well 
in the same position as if you had a heavy 
bullet tied to each of your ankles. You 
must positively wait until you see enough 
of his head to know exactly where the brain 
is. Then, without a _ second’s hesitation, 
you must fire; and if your hand is steady 
and your calculations right, whether you 
shoot with a small or big rifle, the animal 
will positively sink in the high grass without 
a sound or a movement. If not, in the ma- 
jority of cases the elephant will run away 
in the opposite direction; but it may also 
happen that he charges you, in which case 
only an unusual amount of luck will pre- 
vent you from being trampled to death. 
It would be outside of the object of this 
article to describe some of the experiences 
I have had when my first bullet was mis- 
placed or fired too rapidly. I may do it 
at some other time. But I have no words 
to impress sufficiently upon the prospective 
elephant-hunter that by firing one second 
too early, or by not controlling his reactions 
enough to take one step more in the direc- 
tion of the elephant, he simply gambles for 
his life, with the odds against him. 

Once the elephant is down, even if he 
looks dead he may only be stunned, and af- 
ter a few seconds get up on his feet again. 
This very experience happened to me while 
hunting in a herd. I had brought down two 
elephants, one with each barrel of my 
double rifle, when heavy rain started. I 
put my rifle on the ground at once while 
my tracker covered it with leaves. We 
were both rejoicing at the narrow escape, 
as the second elephant had been quite un- 
expected and would have disposed of me 
if my second cartridge had already been 
fired. We were discussing this matter within 
about 2 yards of the first apparently dead 
elephant, when I told my tracker that I 
was anxious to see if this first elephant had 
tusks worth while. He helped me in brush- 
ing the grass aside, when to my surprise 
and fright I saw the elephant’s ears move 
and he started to raise himself with the aid 
of his trunk. I had barely time to jump owt 
of his reach toward my rifle, and to place 
a second bullet, which ended his career. 
Had I neared that elephant one or two 
seconds later he probably would have re- 
covered enough strength to grip me with 
his trunk. 

The work of the trackers is one of the 
most interesting experiences of African game 
hunting. These men have unquestionably 4 
sixth sense, which is the sense of location. 
Through the densest forest they will not 
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only be able to detect elephant prints, but 
they will always, among many other prints, 
recognize the prints of the elephant which 
you propose to follow. They will recognize 
these prints on hard ground, in the deep mud 
holes where the elephants bathe and play, 
just as easily as in ordinary and more open 
territories where after some experience you 
will yourself be able to follow the prints. 
In many instances you will find that if it 
takes you three or four hours to catch up 
with an elephant you will return from that 
point to your camp in one hour, due to the 
fact that the elephant has traveled in cir- 
cles, going and coming all night. At any 
moment at all of this pursuit, if you will ask 
a good tracker where your camp is, regard- 
less of the absence of the sun, which may 
be clouded, he will invariably, after a few 
seconds’ hesitation or calculation, turn his 
arm in the direction of the camp, and he 
will never be mistaken. This is just as 
true during the darkest nights, in which case 
I have seen them look at the leaves falling 
from the trees as if they were a compass. 
Under no circumstances should you leave 
your camp or the village to go into the 
forest, even for 50 yards, without being 
accompanied by a native, as you would be- 
yond doubt be unable to find your way 
back. Two white men hunting near Ovakobi 
insisted upon going a short distance from 
camp alone, and got lost; and they were only 
found by the natives a few days later, dead 
from hunger and exposure, and half eaten 
by ants and wild animals. 

Going back to elephant-hunting, herds 
must be avoided at all costs, especially in 
the beginning, when a sportsman has not 
learned the art of being afraid, and is al- 
ways ready to do more than he should, and 
to consider as superfluous and disregard 
the advice given by more experienced men. 
The natives will easily tell you once the 
first noises are heard approximately how 
many elephants are ahead of you. At the 
beginning you should never attempt to go at 
more than one elephant, because if the 
elephant should move he would produce 
upon you by the rapidity of his movement, 
his size, etc., an impression that you would 
not be able to conquer before a few sec- 
onds had elapsed. I remember the first 
time I saw an elephant run—which, as a 
matter of fact, I killed—I wrote my wife 
that the noise and speed of that giant ani- 
mal made me think of a limited train cross- 
ing the Susquehanna bridge. But I must 
say that at that moment I was already thor- 
oughly experienced in elephant- and _lion- 
hunting. 

The only animal interesting to shoot in 
a herd is of course the male, which usually 
moves ahead of the herd. As a rule you 
will near a herd from the rear, which re- 
duces to nothing your chances of seeing the 
male. But should you disregard this ad- 
vice and care to proceed, you will soon 
hear one elephant to the left, one or two in 
front, and another cne to your right. Ad- 
vancing some more you will after a few 
minutes hear one or two elephants almost 
back of you; and if you keep on you will 
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never be able to retreat, and you will find 
yourself entirely surrounded by elephants. 
Now in a herd there are from 10 to 50 
elephants, and they may either move or 
stay where they are for the balance of the 
day, in which latter case there will be an- 
other excellent opportunity for you to test 
your nerves. Should you see an elephant in 
these conditions, do not fire unless you are 
anxious to commit suicide. At the report 
of the rifle, where the animal shot at falls, 
the male will trumpet and there will be a 
stampede of the enraged animals. They 
will come in all directions, and if they see 
you, which they probably will, you will be 
trampled without even the consolation of 
fighting for your life, as you can not possibly 
be expected to fire at animals running at 
full speed and coming at you from opposite 
directions. 

Night shooting always appeals to the in- 
experienced sportsman as the easiest way 
to approach elephants. I personally do not 
consider it at all satisfactory, except perhaps 
if you can hide yourself in a hut of a 
matongo (a deserted village whose inhabi- 
tants have been killed by sleeping sickness 
or some other disease, and where the ele- 
phants occasionally quarter at night). The 
main objection to night shooting, I should 
think, is the fact that you lose valuable 
hours of sleep to eventually see nothing, 
and in the tropics unless you sleep steadily 
for ten hours your body is in no condition 
on the following day to live up to the de- 
mands necessitated by big-game hunting. 
However, night shooting is possible, and I 
have bagged some quite interesting speci- 
mens in many parts of Africa at night. In 
this case a telescopic rifle is the only weapon 
to use, provided it does not magnify more 
than four times, as otherwise it will not 
permit a sufficient amount of light to go 
through the lens. Needless to say, under 
no circumstances should a wounded animal 
be followed at night in the bush unless you 
decide-to part with life. But for the one 
elephant you may be able to bag at night 
you will see ten or twelve others in as 
many nights which you will not be able to 
shoot at because they will be either in the 
shade or other parts of the bush where the 
moon’s rays will not penetrate in sufficient 
quantity. 

There is more danger attached to night 
hunting than day hunting, and one night 
on the Aruwini River, when we had a Bel- 
gian official on a visit at our camp, the na- 
tives called me after dinner saying that an 
elephant was almost in the village. I went 
and found the elephant in the shade, eating 
the leaves of ,a palm tree. I turned around 
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the tree and so did the elephant. Finally I 
found myself between the tree and an 
impenetrable patch of high thorns. The 
elephant caught my wind, threw his trunk 
in my direction, and through poor judgment 
on my part I could not fire. He finally 
started to pull the small tree toward him, 
and he was in the shade of a much larger 
one; and realizing that I could not escape I 
grabbed the other side of the tree, and for 
a few minutes, the elephant on one side, 
myself on the other, we were pushing the 
tree backward and forward until finally I 
could fire; but I missed the elephant, and 
came back to the tent swearing that never 
again would I go after big game at night. 

Besides these various ways of hunting 
elephants you will find that in certain rivers 
where game is particularly plentiful you 
may go down at night in a canoe and shoot 
elephants while drinking. I did it the first 
time I took my wife to the jungle, and I 
consider such an experience absolutely dan- 
gerous. 

Some hunters make it a practice to spend 
the night atop of trees in certain parts of 
the forests where the elephants come almost 
every night, but personally I do not think 
much of this method, and I consider that 
not much satisfaction can be gained in shoot- 
ing these animals if a certain element of 
danger does not add spice and excitement to 
the hunt. 

Before closing I wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the fact that the 
opinion generally shared by the public is 
that elephant-hunting is an unnecessary and 
brutal sport, and to explain that in great 
sections of the forests the natives have 
nothing to eat because of the elephants 
which come to devastate their plantations, 
even in daylight. The sight of a plantation 
after one or two elephants have spent one 
hour there is very depressing indeed. Not 
only do they eat a great deal, but they 
spoil ten times as much, tramping the 
bananas, tearing small cocoanut and palm 
trees up by the roots, all this regardless 
of the fact that the natives always keep a 
few of their women atop the trees at night 
to shout at the elephants, throw stones at 
them, etc., aH to no avail. 

It may be thought that with the modern 
weapons elephant-hunting is an easy propo- 
sition; and besides, that in the combat all 
odds are in favor of the hunter. I have 
heard people go as far as to say that it is 
unsportsmanlike to go after big game with 
modern rifles. I admit that prior to the first 
shot the odds are more in favor of the 
hunter, although Mr. Akeley describes in 
his book how he was almost mauled to death 
by an elephant he had never seen or shot 
at, and I am able to add that almost the 
same thing happened to me with an animal 
whose presence I did not even suspect. Up 
to the first shot, the white hunter, if his 
nerves are steady, has the chances in his 
favor; but if he misses there is no doubt 
that at once the odds are in favor of his 
adversary in a very considerable proportion. 


(The End) 











AVING had an opportunity to examine 

a number of arms taken from mem- 
bers of gangs operating in and around the 
city of Chicago, it occurred to me that an 
analysis of the types and calibers of these 
weapons might be of interest to readers of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

In conjunction with a study of these guns, 
I have had also an opportunity to examine 
projectiles recovered from the bodies of 74 
men killed in gang warfare. These in- 
cluded 169 bullets, buckshot, core fragments 
and jacket fragments from some 78 different 
weapons. An analysis of these, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the arms which I exam- 
ined, will serve to give a more comprehensive 
idea of the weapons and ammunition em- 
ployed by members of the Chicago under- 
world. 

My figures on the arms examined cover 
only the first 44 submitted to me; but the 
percentages elicited from these will probably 
hold for a larger number. The outstanding 
fact was that 39 of these arms were of the 
best qualities obtainable, and but 5 of in- 
ferior grades. This is contrary to a gen- 
erally prevailing impression that the aver- 
age gangster, especially of foreign origin, 
employs any old weapon available. 

The next thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was the fact that practically all barrels 
were in good condition. Very few showed 
lack of care, and but one or two were in 
really poor shape. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the gangster appreciates the im- 
portance of not only having an arm of 
good quality, but of keeping it in the best 
of condition. 

Five among the 44 weapons examined were 
Thompson submachine guns, two of these 
carrying Cutts Compensators, the other three 
being without this attachment. Here the 
percentage of good barrels was much less, 
since two of the five pieces showed barrels 
in very poor condition. 

A study of the calibers showed 32 of the 
44 arms to be of .38 caliber or greater, 
while 19 were of .44 caliber or larger. The 
45 automatic pistol cartridge seems to be 
a favorite one, 14 of the weapons handling 
this type (5 of these were machine guns), 
while the .38 Special comes next in favor, 
13 guns being chambered for this cartridge. 
Three of the weapons were shotguns, one of 
20 gauge and two of 12 gauge. Their per- 
centage of the total (7 per cent) does not 
correctly represent the percentage of killings 
with guns of this type, for when we analyze 
our series of fatal projectiles, to follow, we 
find 11 shotgun shootings in a total of 74, 
or 15 per cent. 

The fact that an arm may be traced by a 
serial number is common knowledge among 
the hoodlums, for 14 of the 44 arms exam- 
ined had had the visible number erased. In 
8 instances, however, hidden figures revealed 
the original factory serial numbers (one of 
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Gang Guns 


By Lieut. Cot Carvin GopDDARD 


these arms showed fictitious numbers ex- 
ternally), while in one case the external num- 
bers, although defaced, were still legible. 
Hidden as well as visible numbers had been 
completely erased on 3 arms. Hidden num- 
bers were partially removed in 2 cases, but 
could probably have been restored by proper 
methods. 

Of the 5 machine guns examined, 4 had 
had numbers erased. On the fifth they ap- 
peared in their original condition. With 
them six drums were received. Three of 
these bore numbers undefaced, 1 was un- 
numbered, and 2 had had numbers filed off. 

The average owner of arms for legitimate 
purposes has no cause to tamper with or 
deface numbers appearing upon them. It is 
true, of course, that many of the .45 auto- 
matics and revolvers once used in the 
A. E. F., and later “salvaged” by those 
to whom they were issued, show numbers 
that have been tampered with, said tamper- 
ing having been done by gentlemen who 
wished to possess these arms as souvenirs of 
their military service without the danger of 
Uncle Sam later claiming title to them. 
Apart from arms of this caliber and type, 
however, it is rare to meet one the numbers 
on which have been erased other than for 
homicidal purposes. One-third of the weap- 
ons I examined had had their numbers tam- 
pered with, which spoke ill of the character 
of their owners. 

Referring once more to machine guns, the 
fact that they numbered 5 among our series 
of 44 arms shows that the usefulness of such 
weapons in gang warfare has been grasped 
by the lower element, which has put them to 
extremely practical use during the past few 
years. 

Our series of fatal projectiles, which it 
will be recalled included 169 bullets, buck- 
shot and bullet fragments from 78 different 
weapons extracted from 74 bodies, reveal 
the following information :* 

No. 1. Of rifled arms but 9 makes were 
involved. These included the following: 
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No. 2. Shotguns figured in 11 killings, 


9 times alone and twice in conjunction with 
other weapons. In the shotgun murders, 
buckshot were employed in each instance, in- 
dicating that .all of these homicides were 
premeditated, for in the casual shotgun- 
shooting birdshot commonly figure. 

No. 3. Once more we may call attention 
to the very high grade of arms employed, 
which tallies with the findings from our study 
of confiscated weapons as already set forth. 


* The makes of weapons which had fired these 
projectiles were deduced from a study of the rifling 
marks left upon the projectiles. 


No. 4. As to calibers, those of .38 and 
larger were favored. The smaller calibers 
were poorly represented, as may be seen 
from the following analysis: 
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Since in 55 of these cases out of 67 (or 
85 per cent) the projectiles were of .38 
caliber or larger, and in 14 (20 per cent) 
they were of .45 caliber, it is once more 
evident that the larger and more deadly cali- 
bers are commonly employed. 

No. 5. Examination of the individual pro- 
jectiles showed that in the great majority 
of cases they had been fired through barrels 
in good condition, again agreeing with the 
findings upon study of weapons captured 
from gangsters, most of whom appear to 
realize better than the layman the importance 
of keeping a weapon in good order. 

No. 6. As to powders used, of 67 bullets 
from rifled arms (when more than one bul- 
let of the same caliber and type, fired from 
the same make of weapon, was found in the 
same body, that caliber and type of bullet 
and make of gun were allotted a unit count 
in this analysis) 56 were propelled by smoke- 
less powder, and 11 by black or semi-smoke- 
less powder. Thus we see a large majority 
in favor of the first type of propellant, 
which, again, indicates a knowledge of 
what will produce the best results, since, as 
we all know, the use of black powder in 
small arms results in quick fouling of bar- 
rels and consequent inaccuracy. 

No. 7. As between lead bullets and those 
partly or entirely metal -cased, the figures 
are as follows: 


Full-metal-cased or metal-pointed ............. 26 
Soft-point or partly-metal-cased ............+. 1 
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Once again the more effective type of bullet 
preponderates, for the jacket on a metal- 
patched bullet tends to keep the projectile 
intact and to reduce its tendency to mush- 
room on impact against resistant tissues. 
The plain lead bullet, however, lacking a 
confining jacket, is free to mushroom to any 
shape imaginable, thus producing a more 
dangerous type of wound. 

No. 8. As between revolvers and automatic 
pistols, the former appear to be in much 
the greater favor among Chicago gunmen, 
automatics being used in but 4 killings and 
revolvers in 63. These figures are somewhat 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Creep bobbed up, aiming at every point of the heavens 


Three Men and a Sink-Box 


A Winning Combination for the Sea Geese of the Pacific 
By Epwarp L. Munson 


“fT\HE brant are out beyond the bar,” 

Nels told us, pointing. ‘Thousands of 
‘em in the kelp outside the breakers. Come 
low tide, the bay’ll be full of ’em; in to 
feed on the eelgrass.” He stopped the car 
on the crest of the divide. 

Just below, in the mountain flank, a deep 
gorge showed as a ragged gash, its far wall 
reared steeply, with scattered trees, stunted 
and misshapen, that held tenacious footing 
against the winds from the sea. Into it ran 
little ravines bottonted by greenery of man- 
zanita and purplish depths of shadow. Be- 
yond, soft foothills blended into the rolling 
country far below, where vagrant fencing cut 
the sweep of golden slopes, and faint scars 
of brown roadways wound over the grades 
only to disappear into nothingness. Black- 
and-white cattle, tiny as mice, loitered along 
distant trails, and sheltered valleys cradled 
lonely farmsteads. Still farther, vermillion 
bluffs ringed a broad bay that gleamed silver 
in the sun. A bay with long inlets that, 
like the fingers of a hand, reached in caress- 
ingly behind the headlands. A bay of shal- 
lows bared by falling tides, with twisting 
channels scoured by ebb and flow. A bay 
barred by golden sands that curved against 
a flashing sea. Over all, a dome of sapphire 
blue. Space, solitude, and brightness. 

Creep shifted impatiently. It was his 
first trip after black brant, and when hunt- 
ing is in mind he has the eagerness of a 
boy. Now, Nels’ 
words stirred it— 
visioned the battery, 
and geese falling to 
unerring aim. Be- 
sides, he -had a new 
gun to try. Scen- 
ery, however grand, 
could wait. “Come 
on, let’s get along!” 
he urged. 

It was an easy 
slant down to the 
shack, and the launch 
made short work of 
the trip to the float. 

Ducks in multitudes 


rose ahead or circled—bluebills and canvas- 
backs lined against the sky, ruddies and but- 
ter-balls, scoters lumbering above the wave- 
tips. But brant were absent. At high tide 
they raft in the open sea, where no boat can 
reach them. 

“You take the boxes,” Nels offered. *“I’ll 
do the picking up.” Generosity is his mid- 
dle name. To him, branting is an old story; 
yet the lure of wildfowling is that its thrills 
are ever new. Not every hunter would yield 
his chance to others. 

Our lay-out had been placed the night be- 
fore. The decoys made a brave showing 
as they swerved and curtsied; brant blocks 
on one side and ducks flocked on the other. 
“Brant won’t stool to duck decoys, nor 
ducks to brant; but if both sorts are out they 
pull in most everything that comes along,” 
Nels explained. He moored the launch to 
leeward of the set, and rowed us over. “All 
out,” he said, steadying the skiff against the 
float, and motioned to Creep first. 

“What! Get aboard that thing? Not 
on your life!” Creep protested, shifting back 
ponderously. He looked distrustfully at the 
deck flush with the wave-tops. To one new 
at battery shooting a sink-box seems inse- 
cure. 

“Ah, go on!” I encouraged. “It’ll hold 
fatter men than you.” It is a mean thrust, 
for Creep has reached a poundage where he 
is touchy about his weight. 


Our layout had been placed the night before 


“What you mean, fat?” he sputtered, in- 
dignantly. 

A bunch of butter-balls averted argument. 
It swung in, hovered, then noticing us, 
climbed frantically and sped away. We 
stowed away our dunnage, and lay down. 
A life-preserver makes a comfortable pillow 
and lifts the eyes high enough to see along 
the deck. Each is to watch his own side, 
and the space between us will divide the field 
of fire. 

Creep scuffled around in his box as he 
wedged himself in place. “Say, where’d you 
steal the caskets?” he demanded. It is true 
that a lie-down battery looks like twin cof- 
fins sunk in a raft. “Huh! All we need 
for a wake is harps and lilies painted on the 
deck, and people saying how natural we 
look,” he went on, sarcastically. 

Nels chuckled as he turned the boat away, 
adjusted a decoy or two, and looked us over 
critically. “Get down lower,” he cautioned. 
“You’re showing up in plain sight.” 

I knew that my head was propped too 
high, but thought it harmless until the flight 
began. We battery shooters learn early to 
seek comfort. But the caution could be 
otherwise applied. Creep is a fine partner, 
none better; but it does no harm to stir 
him up. 

“How’re you lying?” I asked the other 
box, solicitously. 

“On my back. Why?” 

“Well, if you 
turned on your side 
maybe you wouldn't 
show up so much.” 

“Say, you-—” 
Creep began. But 
for once words failed 
him. “Oh, hell!” he 
ended, disgustedly. 

Black brant are 
wholly maritime 
fowl; so careful to 
avoid land that they 
will fly long dis- 
tances rather than 
take a short cut over 
it. Hunters who have 
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killed other kinds of 
geese by hundreds in 
our great inland val- 
leys have never seen 
—seem scarcely to 
have heard of—their 
salt-water cousins, 
though the latter 
may swarm in thou- 
sands perhaps no 
more than an hour’s 
flight away. 

Shy birds, these 
sea geese. Even 
when they enter the 
shallow bays they 
are hard to get by 
usual methods; and 
such hunting is of a 
sort that has nothing 
of certainty in it. 













































January, 1939 


“Well, why didn’ 
you?” I answered 
bitterly. “Yoy 
couldn’t hit ‘em.” 
But an alibi js 
ready. Creep always 
has one. Words by 
the earful came 
across the deck. 
“New gun — caught 











in my coat — made 
me overshoot.” It 
appears that, as 


usual, his misses are 
not his fault. 

A black ball, speed- 
ing against the sun, 
is suddenly on us, 
The other gun went 
off before my own 
came up, and_ the 
















On the other hand, bird slapped down 
they are sociable Birds, flying out, will offer chances to the spaced shooters on my side of the 
fowl, and come in float—red legs on 


well to sets of their own kind. Our club 
possesses a proper layout, and so can hope 
for fair bags with reasonable confidence. 

The flyway that the brant will use lies over 
the middle of the bay; above the tidal chan- 
nel that cuts the bar. From where the bat- 
tery lies the birds are invisible; but a gab- 
bling murmur from seaward assures that 
they are there. When they move in, they 
will start together, and come aplenty. 

“New gun all right?” I called across the 
deck. 

“Fine.” Creep bobbed up to prove it, 
aiming at every point in the heavens. I 
dove back in the box as the muzzle seemed 
starting my way. 

“New automatics may jam unless the stiff 
grease is wiped out of them,” I warned him. 
“Better make sure of it, before the flight 
begins.” 

“S’all right,” answered Creep, shortly. 
Then followed with wordy praise of his new 
possession. It was far 
from my thought to 
decry his gun, for its 
twin brother is what 
I shoot myself. Nev- 
ertheless, everything 
has some failings 
along with virtues. 

While the tide is 
near its flood, the 
shooting will be at 
ducks. Now, in the 
early ebb, the sky 
seems full of them. 
In strings, skeins, 
wedges, and huddles 
they trade about. 
Now and then some 
swing up wind, where 
we can see them 
coming, and of 
these, as they low- 
ered to the stools, it 
was not hard to take 
toll. The dead birds 
drifted toward the 


launch, where Nels picked them up; a butter- 
ball or so, a brace of ruddies, and two or 
three bluebills. Not much to brag about; 
but at least a beginning. 

But some come down the bay behind us. 
Thrust ahead by the wind, they move at 
tremendous speed and show no wish to set- 
tle. We tried vainly to watch all ways at 
once. 

S-s-s-w-i-s-h! A great flock of canvas- 
backs, perhaps a hundred strong. ripped in on 
us from behind, skimmed over the battery, 
and was gone almost before we knew it. 
They seemed to move almost as fast as the 
belated shots sent after them. 

“Gee!” mourned the other box, “I could 
have grabbed ’em with my hand.” 

It was a great chance to start the day 
right; and I have personal cause for a 
grouch, myself. The flock came in from 
Creep’s side. “Let ‘em sneak in on him, 
the big stiff!” 





We have all the brant that the law allows 





black body, and white bar on upended wing, 
denote a fishy scoter. 

The fat man turned triumphantly before 
he looked. He had beaten me to the shot, 
and was about to tell me so. Charity, Creep 
thinks, begins at home. Under the circum- 
stances, a bit of humbling would do him 
good. I spoke first. “Say, what you shoot- 
ing coots for?” I inquired, caustically. 

His smile faded as he looked. “Well, I'll 
be d——d! Thought it was a brant; heard 
that they looked black as they came at you,” 
he defended. 

For a while, lying in a battery is quite 
comfortable; but one learns ultimately how 
hard a board becomes. As I shifted an ach- 
ing hip, there was a glimpse of something 
crossing high up behind—something black 
with a white rump. It was a hard shot, but 
at the pull of the trigger the bird collapsed 
and hurtled down. “First brant!” I said con- 
descendingly, putting Creep in his proper 
place. 

The dead bird 
floated by, only a 
few yards away. One 
fault of this battery 
shooting is that one 
can retrieve nothing 
himself. We watched 
anxiously as it 
passed; watched un- 
til Nels came to sig- 
nal, and held it up. 
An old gander, by 
the markings, with 
frontage of polished 
jet and _ snow-white 
rump and collar. Not 
a large bird, as geese 
go—not much bigger 
than a mallard drake. 
But quality makes 


up for size. To my 
taste, brant surpass 
all other game on 
the table. Though 
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sea-feeders, they are always plump, tender, 
and delicious. 

In our bay the common method of hunt- 
ing is to form a line of skiffs and beat up 
the long inlets, so that birds, flying out, will 
offer chances to the spaced shooters. Now 
such a line crept along the distant shore and 
disappeared behind a headland. Soon there 
were faint sputters of shots, and long strings 
of ducks followed each other out to the open 
water. Then they scattered, some heading 
our way. 

“Mark! Canvasbacks; right at us!” We 
peered over the edge of the boxes while the 
dozen ducks grew from pin-point dots to 
winged footballs. Then, with a quick turn, 
they slanted down over our counterfeits. 

“Let ’em have it.” We swung up swiftly, 
with a burst of fire. 

“How many down? Five? 
another! A cripple to windward. 
before he dives.” 

Creep heaved himself on deck, stretched, 
grunted, and semaphored the launch. “Have 
a cigarette?” he invited; and I knew he was 
good-humored again. Well, who wouldn’t 
be? Half a dozen big graybacks look good 
to anyone. 

Nels came over. and gathered in the spoils. 
“Ducks seem working into the bays to feed,” 
he told us. Then suggested, “Think I'll join 
the boys in the line for a little.” 

We told him to go, though a bit dubiously. 
To one in the line of boats when ducks are 
coming out the needs of the battery may be 
forgotten; and with no boatman near us, 
birds that are dropped will drift away. 

The breeze died down, and for a while the 
ducks ceased moving. The winter sun was 
warm, and the splash of wavelets soothing. 
I pulled my hat brim down a bit and lay 
day-dreaming. A pleasant thing, this Cali- 
fornia shooting. No cold or hardship; birds 
stooling in fair weather as well as storm; 
and—— 

Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! 

I roused, blinking, and clutched my gun. 
Brant at last? No; only a bluebill skirting 
the lay-out, and Creep spraying the ripples 
far behind it. Each miss was flustering, and 
every shot went worse than the one before. 

“Lead ’em, man! Lead ’em!” I could not 
held advising. “If the shot were mine, 
I'd ee, 

“If you’d keep your head down,” com- 
plained Creep, bitterly, “maybe some birds’d 
come in range.” 

“What! I scare ’em, lying asleep in the 
box? Why, you But the words died 
unspoken. Creep is a good scout, and the 
best of pals. However hard the work, he 
does his share. But his alibi is so trans- 
parent. 

In the dead calm that had fallen the bay 
smoothed out like glass. Feeding ducks 
striped its surface, and the air throbbed with 
the weird calls and humming wing-beats of 
the scoters. Gulls wrangled and foraged 
about, and now and then a black line of 
cormorants drove past. Out toward the sea 
hundreds of pelicans, massed like snow- 
drifts, sunned themselves on the bar or 


Look, there’s 
Get him 
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trailed like silver pennants across the sky. 
Beyond the decoys a seal watched us curi- 
ously, then vanished without a ripple. We 
watched idly for its return. 

W-w-w-h-o-o-s-h! A noise like ripping 
silk came from behind us. “Look out!” I 
called, but warned too late. The bunch of 
bluebills, swooping down, had climbed and 
gone before the guns were raised. 

“Keep up where you can see ’em,” Creep 
snapped. My fault, as usual! But just the 
opposite of what he said before. Take it 
from one who knows—a double sink-box 
teaches much of human nature. 

A lone bluebill headed toward us, then 
changed direction and flashed along my right. 





The brant is not a large bird, as geese go 


I twisted swiftly. Chance but for a single 
shot; swift wings that almost blur; a fist- 
size target dwarfed by distance. The bird 
saw me as I jackknifed up, and swerved and 
towered. No duck can beat a bluebill at 
this trick; and say, how fast he does it! In 
a twinkling, speed, distance, and direction 
alter the ballistic problem. No time to aim 
and follow through—just a split second to 
pitch the shot in line of flight. 

Crack! The duck halts in mid-air; then 
falls, whirling. There is a splash that tells 
of plumpness, a white belly upturned, and 
feet that beat aimlessly above it. 

“Good shot.” Well, I think so myself. 
And it must have been good if Creep con- 
ceded it. 

Wind and tide drift the bird past. Nels, 
in the distance, comes too slowly. For a 
little a wing hooks on a decoy; then the 
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push of a wave frees it. A patch of eelgrass 
just beyond may catch and hold it. No! 
A flaw of wind turns it toward the tidal 
channel, and the rapid current hurries it to 
sea. The thrill of the clean shot turns to 
regret, for the bird is lost. 

The wind strengthens again as the tide 
falls, and a string of black dots lifts from 
the wayes beyond the bar. Even afar one 
can tell that they are brant, for the flight 
formation is distinctive. These sea geese 
fly in a single line, with wing tips almost 
touching. Now and then the line undulates 
from one flank to another, and the flock 
careers, swings, and changes direction with 
military precision. 

We watch the birds anxiously; but they 
make no move to enter the bay. Instead, 
other flocks rise to join them, and the swarm 
thickens until it looks like smoke. Platoons 
and companies maneuver and play about. 
Then they settle again on the kelp from 
which they started, and there comes the 
sound of noisy gabble—of harsh “‘wah-ooks” 
softened by distance. 

“Damn! They’re not coming!” exclaimed 
Creep, disgustedly. 

“Take it easy; tide’s too high yet; they'll 
come later,” I reassured him. Brant feed 
largely on kelp; but the preferred food is 
eelgrass, to be reached only at low water. 

We wait patiently while the tide lowers. 
Patches of seaweed show themselves and 
coalesce, and their succulent tendrils trail 
seaward sluggishly. Soon the battery centers 
in a green expanse, and the plash of waves 
against it quiets. Mud flats begin to show 
and broaden, and the wind is pungent with 
their breath of saltness. 

“Ought to be moving in now,” Creep 
prophesied hopefully. As if in answer, the 
distant brant rise, clamoring and circling. 
Then successive flocks detach themselves, and 
move toward the bay along an aerial path- 
way. About a dozen birds form an advance 
guard for the main procession. They fly fast 
for geese, with strong, rapid wing-beats. The 
way they are headed, they will pass well to 
leeward, but near enough to see our blocks 
and hear a call. 

I flatten out, and clear my throat. These 
brant have a feeding note not hard to imi- 
tate. “Ek! Ek! Ek!” I plead, inviting. 
The line wavers a bit, but keeps on. As it 
defiles beyond us, the sun gleams on snow- 
white rumps. 

“Ek! Ek! Ek!” urged the call again. 
It sounds good to me—better than that, 
the brant themselves find it natural. Their 
line undulates, hesitates, veers. Then “Ek! 
Ek!” the lead gander answers, and swings 
his flock directly at us. 

“Don’t shoot ’til I say,” I hissed. If we 
catch such a line on the flank, several geese 
may be got at a shot. I have worked such 
flocks before; and this is the time to try it 
again. “Ek! Ek!” sounds the call, repeat- 
ing. The line sweeps in to the decoys; over 
them; above the float, not ten yards high, 

(Continued on page 37) 





Successful Hunting 


By Gustav LAvRENz 


HAT would you think of a sheriff 

who scoured the country for a crimi- 
nal with a blaring brass band as part of 
the searching party? You would call him 
supernutty, wouldn’t you? Yet a lot of 
people who are considered sound and sane 
go through the woods when they hunt mak- 
ing just as much noise as a brass band to 
herald their approach. The people are few 
in number who stop to realize that there 
are a great many sounds that our dull hu- 
man ears can not catch which are distinctly 
audible to thousands of keener ears. You 
have noted that your dog heard an ap- 
proaching visitor long before you sensed it; 
and the wild creatures have even more sensi- 
tive ears than their domestic cousins. One 
of the stern laws of the woods is: To listen 
is to live. 

I have still-hunted deer with men who 
undertook the day’s hunt with as much 
careful planning as they would use if mil- 
lions in money hinged upon their efforts, 
and still they were not successful hunters— 
the kind who tote home the trophies. You 
have wondered sometimes why a certain 
hunter had such luck, no matter whether 
he was after birds, deer, bear, or moose. 
That’s it, you call him lucky, and believe 
that some men are born under a favorable 
wishing moon. 

After many years of intimate companion- 
ship with so-called lucky hunters I have con- 
cluded that, like most wonders claimed to 
be magic, it is all simple when once under- 
stood. First of all a successful hunter must 
possess what I choose to call “woods” sense. 
Did you ever see a cat thrash about in the 
grass like a beheaded rooster when hunting 
for mice? Or did you ever hear of a hungry 
cougar or fox tearing the brush to tooth- 
picks when stalking his dinner? No, you 
did not, for the animal-hunter possesses a 
natural woods sense—an instinct to pussy- 
foot upon his prey unawares. 

The first exciting hunting that I ever en- 
joyed was with an old fox hunter who 
never allowed a word to be spoken aloud 
from the time we got in sight of the woods 
until the hunt was ended. The instant he 
got to the woods he became a crafty Indian; 
indeed, sometimes it seemed as if he were 
walking in some sacred place where to crack 
a twig or voice a sound would be to violate 
the laws of the holy of holies. He would 
steal along, stopping every few yards to lis- 
ten, carrying his gun ready for instant ac- 
tion. None of his movements were sudden 
or jerky. He never followed the track di- 
rectly, but was constantly circling about to 
come upon his game from an unexpected 
quarter, and he often stopped to test the 
wind with moist finger raised aloft or bald 
head uncovered. Few men liked to hunt 
with him because he went so slowly that 
they lost patience and called him a “woods 
phantom.” But Red Fox John always shot 
ten times as many foxes as any other man, 
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just the same. I have seen him shoot sev- 
eral foxes as they lay sleeping in their beds 
with noses pointed to windward along their 
back trail; and the number that I have seen 
him bring down on the jump would run 
into dozens. He was a still hunter with 
woods sense. 

The roar of a gun seems to frighten wild 
animals very little, and I have wondered 
sometimes if they mistook it for the sound 
of thunder, which they must become accus- 
tomed to from infancy. But let a leaf 
tustle, a twig snap, a stone roll, a rotten 
log crunch under foot pressure, clothes or 
rifle scrape against anything, and wild crea- 
tures immediately take warning. I once 
shot three times without locating the range 
of a deer, and at the first shot he seemed 
to give no sign of fear. The second and 
third shots clipped through the brush be- 
hind him and he became suspicious, and 
then frightened, with the result that he 
came almost directly toward me and I 
easily got him when he went past a few 
rods away. 

Watch carefully the man who gets his 
share of the game and you will see a 
man who steals through the woods as gently 
as a kitten, constantly alert to choose the 
quietest way to go, and always watching 
the wind as carefully as a motorist scans 
the road ahead. Either in the natural state 
or developed by practice, that man has one 
great element of a hunter’s success—woods 
sense. 

But this is not all there is to a successful 
hunter, for I have seen many men with a 
keen woods sense fail when the crisis of 
shooting the game came. To be a dependa- 
ble shooter the hunter must use his sixth 
sense in shooting. Let me explain: I know 
a man who has heart trouble that the doc- 
tors tell me is constantly made worse be- 
cause this man worries for fear his heart 
will not pump; and the more he thinks 
about it the worse his heart becomes. 
Surely you have discovered that the reason 
that you couldn’t get to sleep sometimes 
was because you were thinking about sleep- 
ine. 

The fact that I am shooting at is tha‘ 
there are many functions of the human 
machine which are hindered by thinking 
about them. This must mean that there is 
at work in this wonderful mechanism of 
the human body a sixth sense. for the brain 
does many things without conscious volun- 
tary direction. Ask an old hunter if he 
grasps his gun tightly or loosely or if he 
takes a coarse or a fine sight with the rifle. 
and he will laugh at you. Ponder over 
your past experience and you will decide that 
the most satisfactory shooting that you ever 
pulled off was done without a single thought 
put upon your gun or the sishts that were 
mounted upon its barrel. You stood in 
readiness upon a runway. heard the anproach- 
ing clip-clip-clip of feet; the deer bounded 


into sight, your rifle swung to your shoul. 
der—then what? The time you missed was 
the time you saw your sights. You looked 
at them as carefully as a mother looks after 
her first-born, calculated most accurately 
upon your aim, remembered to lead, and 
you felt conscious of pulling the trigger— 
and you made a clean miss! 

Now, let’s look at the times when you 
hit; how about them? You never realized 
that you had sights—you trusted your sixth 
sense. And right there is the vital spot 
where many shooters fail. They forget 
that sometimes things are spoiled by put- 
ting thought upon them and thereby rob- 
bing the subconscious self of its function. 
This subconscious sixth sense reminds you 
about winding your watch and locking the 
doors every night—why not trust it to 
help you shoot right? Some shooters fall 
down because of worrying for fear they 
won’t pull the trigger at just the right in- 
stant; it certainly is a delicate operation to 
time. They squint and aim and wonder if 
they are going to hit, are impatient to get 
it over with and see the result, and when 
they do pull they know that they will noi 
hit because just at the time they pulled they 
were aiming about a rod and a half to the 
northwest of the target. 

If you are haunted by the taunting ghost 
of uncertainty that mockingly teases you 
with the fear that you will not press the 
trigger on time, resolve next time you go 
hunting that you will completely trust that 
delicate sixth sense that has never failed 
to pump fresh air into your lungs day and 
night, to take care of the time to pull. I 
have a friend who is an expert wireless 
operator who maintains that the instant he 
makes a mistake he senses a peculiar sen- 
sation pass down his spine, and is warned 
thereby that he has made an error. In 
reality he senses his subconscious self-warn- 
ing of mistakes. You can feel when to pull 
if you trust yourself. 

How do you like to hunt with the fel- 
low that has to go through the woods with 
gun at full cock or safety off? He gets 
richt on your nerves with both feet, doesn’t 
he? You feel that he lacks something and 
that he might become so excited that he 
would be dangerous. Look at the _ other 
hunter who never gets too excited; he auto- 
matically throws the safety as he throws 
the gun to his shoulder. When his cheek 
presses the stock the sights are aligned, dis- 
tance calculated, lead decided upon—all done 
quicker than he could possibly think it. 
This hunter believes in using all there is ip 
his physical and mental mechanism when 
he shoots. He uses his sixth sense. 

But how, you ask, am I to train and de- 
velop my hidden sixth sense? Easily enough. 
for never get the idea that the successful 
shooter is some prodigy or freak of nature. 
Fact is, he would rather practice than eat, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HAVE handled this subject pretty ex- 

tensively before now, but it seems to be 
one that will not down. Lately some ex- 
perienced man wrote me that everybody 
knew, if he would admit it, that a 12-bore 
shotgun won’t kill regularly beyond 40 yards. 
He says, too, that very few guns will really 
average 70 per cent. Another will tell me 
very gravely about killing at 100 yards or 
more. The truth must lie somewhere be- 
tween. 

According to my own experimental work, 
both at the pattern plate and at game, a 
good heavy 20-bore, handling an ounce of 
shot, will kill ducks pretty consistently at 
45 yards. An equally good 16-bore with 30- 
inch barrels, weighing close to 7 pounds, 
will kill at 48 yards. A 12-bore, patterning 
around 75 per cent, will kill at 50 yards, 
using a standard load of 1% ounces of shot. 
A 12-bore with a progressive load of 1% 
ounces is pretty reliable at 55 yards, while 
a long-range 12, 3-inch cases and 13@ ounces, 
is good for 60 yards. If that 12 consistently 
patterns above 80 per cent it is pretty relia- 
ble at 65 yards. Many a duck has been 
killed at 65 yards with a 12-bore, and many 
more will be. The modern 10, with 32-inch 
barrels, in a weight of 10 pounds, shooting 
15g ounces of shot, will drop single ducks 
at 70 yards. At that, the 10 will not stop 
so many single birds at 70 yards as the 20 
will at 45. 

All of these guns, the 20 with No. 6 shot, 
the long-range 12 with No. 5 shot, and the 
big 10 with No. 4 shot, are limited in range 
by pattern. So long as the 20-bore will 
put enough No. 6 shot into a duck it will 
kill him; whenever the 3-inch cased 12 will 
put five or more pellets of No. 5 shot into 
a duck he will stop; and the 10 need only 
place enough 4’s on the mark to put a mal- 
lard out of commission, no matter if the 
distance is beyond 70 yards. The necessity 
of putting enough shot on the mark is where 
trouble starts with any gauge. 

In spite of all we can do, the shotgun 
remains a short-range weapon. The English 
use a swivel gun, having an inch-and-a-half 
bore, and shooting 114 pounds of shot. They 
will tell you that the most effective range 
for such a gun is 70 yards, notwithstanding 
the fact that the gun will kill at 100 yards. 
We will take the range of the gun—the dis- 
tance at which it is sure to do good execu- 
tion on a flock resting on the water, at 100 
yards. If it take 1% pounds of shot to ren- 
der duck killing certain at 100 yards, how 
close can we come to this with a shoulder 
gun? 

Again mentioning the English, they some- 
times use a 4-bore with 4 ounces of shot. 
The gun weighs around 18 pounds. This 
gun will sometimes kill ducks out of a flock 
at 100 yards, using shot about the same as 
our No. 1. It is not reliable on single birds 
at that distance, though better on geese than 
on ducks. I gave a Greener 8-gauge a pretty 
good tryout, shooting a heavy load of Herco 
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powder and 2% ounces of shot, either 2’s 
or 4’s, finding that it would stop ducks con- 
sistently at 80 yards. The gun had 36-inch 
barrels and weighed 13 pounds. It per- 
formed handsomely with the heavy loads, and 
I have never seen any other gun to equal it. 
Now, if 2% ounces from a fine shooting gun 
will reach no farther than 80 yards, will a 
10-gauge with 15¢ ounces do the same thing? 
Will the best 12-bore that ever was built, 
even with an ounce and a half of shot, do 
the same thing? The only way that a small- 
bore will ever equal an 8-gauge in range is 
to shoot shot enclosed in a casing. If the 
shot carried like a bullet up to 40 yards we 
could secure our long-range 12-bore shotgun. 

As mentioned, the trouble with a shotgun 
is in pattern. A standard shotgun, one pat- 
terning around 70 per cent, will lose 2 per 
cent of its pattern to the yard—that is, 
stepped back of 40 yards. Then we have 
that 70 per cent, and going back to 60 yards 
we have lost 40 per cent. That leaves us 
30 per cent of our shot charge as landing 
in a 30-inch circle at 60 yards. Will a 30- 
per-cent pattern, at half the striking energy 
per pellet that we had at 40 yards, kill 
ducks? Not very often; and it is luck when 
the bird is stopped. An 80-per-cent gun, 
however, charged as such guns are with pro- 
gressive powder, will not lose pattern so 
fast. This is probably due to the progres- 
sive powder starting the load more gently, 
with less initial pellet injury. I have found 
that these 80-per-cent guns lose but about 
1% per cent to the yard. One and a half 
per cent for 20 yards is 30 per cent. That 
would leave us 40 per cent of the charge as 
still effective at 60 yards. Forty per cent 
of 136 ounces would be around 47 per cent 
of the standard charge. Putting it in figures, 
that standard load of 1% ounces, with a 
quick powder throwing no better than 30 
per cent at 60 yards, No. 6 shot, would 
show 75.6 pellets in the circle, against 123.2 
pellets for the progressive load of 134 ounces, 
with its improved patterning power. Natu- 
rally this could be translated into the yard- 
age that might be stepped back, and amounts 
to a good 10 yards. 

It follows that the 10-bore, with its heav- 
ier charge of shot and lessened friction due 
to a larger bore, will go back a bit farther. 
I fancy there are two reasons for the greater 
range of large bores: the greater quantity of 
shot thrown, and a lessened percentage of 
injured shot pellets. The combination of the 
two gives the 10 some yards on the best 12. 

If this theorizing is approximately correct, 
all the gain of the best 10-bore with best 
load yet developed is no more than 25 yards 
over a 20-bore; the standard 12 with 1% 
ounces of shot no more than 15 yards; the 
12-bore with 14% ounces of shot no more 
than 5 yards, and the 16 with maximum 
load no more than 3 yards. Then comes 
the question of how much a man is willing 
to pay for his gain in yardage. If he shoots 
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the 10 or the big 12 he will have to pay 
something. 

In the first place with the big guns he 
will surely have to pay something. A 10- 
bore duck and goose gun is a special arm, 
good for the one purpose only. It can be 
used on waterfowl only, and the man who 
buys one must expect to own another shot- 
gun if he does general shooting. The gun 
is more or less unwieldy to many, and the 
ammunition costs more, while after all a 
dead duck is a dead duck, and most of 
them are killed under 50 yards. As a rough 
guess, I’d say that the man who kills ten 
fowl with the 10-bore would have no less 
than seven with the 20-bore, and he might 
get more pleasure out of killing the seven. 

After all, it is much a matter of condi- 
tions. The pass shooter—the man who 
would rather not shoot over decoys, or 
who finds it impossible to decoy ducks in 
some certain place, and who takes his birds 
high or wide, anywhere within 75 yards—can 
hardly get along without one of our long- 
range guns. ‘If he is decoying the birds and 
they are coming in well, a little pump 20- 
bore is just about all that he needs. Most 
of us will compromise on the 12-gauge, which 
will take the fowl pretty far off; and of 
course at short range just as well as or bet- 
ter than the 20. All of which, while true, 
wouldn’t cause me to fret about owning 
nothing but a 20-bore when the birds were 
coming in. 

I have never, personally, had a shotgun 
which would reach far enough; and so long 
as the 8-bore is forbidden, I suspect that I 
never will have. Aside from a rather notable 
gain, due to progressive powders, we have 
found no method of increasing the range 
except by a heavier shot charge. Our better 
makes of shotguns probably pattern about 5 
per cent closer than guns built ten years or 
more ago, but that 5 per cent doesn’t take us 
back many yards, you see. On the other 
hand, the increase in shot charge from the 1 
ounce of the 20-bore to the 2% ounces of 
the 8-bore, would take us back. 

Some one might ask, why not use the 
smaller shot, say 6’s, and get the pattern? 
That kind of thing, of course, has limitations; 
otherwise we would all go to smaller and 
smaller shot. No. 6 shot lose velocity and 
striking energy so fast that this size can not 
be made to kill much beyond 60 yards, no 
matter the amount of shot or the bore of 
the gun. That means that for extreme ranges 
we have to use larger shot than 6’s. The 
other side’ of the story is that some man 
may advocate BB’s, as being able to kill at 
100 yards. Very true, if the fowl is hit with 
enough pellets; but having missed a few 
ducks, even sitting ducks, with BB’s at 50 
yards, we are about certain to develop mis- 
givings concerning the deadliness of very 
large shot. Fact is, every gun will do its 
best work with just one size of shot, driven 
at a certain velocity, and any effort to go 
above or below that size causes the arm to 
fall off in effectiveness. Nearly all small- 
bores, and the majority of 12’s, are fitted 
with No. 6; and only the 3-inch 12’s and 
the 10-bores warrant the use of shot larger 
than 6’s. 





Kohler Rifle Club Builds New 200-Yard Range 


By Georce B. GEIGER 


HEN the 1930 rifle season 

opens next May, high banks 
on both sides of an otherwise 
peaceful bend of the picturesque 
Sheboygan River in Kohler, a vil- 
lage in eastern Wisconsin, will 
echo and re-echo with more tar- 
get-shooting than has been pos- 
sible in any of the previous fif- 
teen years’ history of the Kohler 
Rifle Club. 

The building of a second 200- 
yard firing range, necessitated by 
a new high record membership of 
200 riflemen, has doubled the fa- 
cilities of previous seasons, and 
will permit in the future four 
tedm matches instead of two. 
The new range has been built ad- 
joining the original range, located 
south and west of the principal 
residential sections of Kohler Vil- 
lage, and was completed early in 
October in time for operation 
during the tournament, which 
closed the fifteenth season of the 
Rifle Club. 

Materials for construction of the new rifle 
range were furnished by the Kohler Recrea- 
tion Club, sponsor of the Kohler Rifle Club 
and of numerous other recreative activities in 
Kohler Village, and the labor involved in 
building the range was supplied by members 
of the rifle club. 

While the organization is sponsored by 
the Kohler Recreation Club, the Kohler 
Rifle Club is affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association and is under supervision of the 
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Another view of the pit man indicating a 
shot; also showing detail of the construc- 
tion of the two targets whereby one ap- 
pears above a mound of earth while the 
other is being repaired by the pit man 
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Rifle Club, Kohler, Wis. 


At the firing point on one of the two 200-yard ranges of the Kohler 
On the left is an official scoremarker re- 


cording hits registered by the contestant 


Federal Government and maintained under 
Government regulations. 

Rifles, ammunition, and targets are obtained 
yearly from the Government arsenal at Rock 
Island, Ill., regulation Army Springfield rifles 
being used. All equipment is inspected every 
year by authorized representatives of the 
Government, and is maintained at all times 
in excellent condition. In addition, the club 
makes an annual report to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Since 1915, when it was organized, the 
Kohler Rifle Club has been gaining steadily 
in popularity among members of the Kohler 
Co. organization and residents of the beauti- 
ful town-planned industrial village of Kohler, 
where the Kohler plants are located. At 
present, the more than 200 marksmen en- 
rolled in the club are divided into twenty- 
four teams of nine or ten men each. 

Fourteen or fifteen matches will be sched- 
uled for the 1930 season, double the number 
shot during any single past season, as a re- 
sult of building the new range. Individual 
and team prizes are furnished by the Kohler 
Recreation Club, as are funds for the upkeep 
and maintenance of other ranges. 

Firing in Kohler is conducted along lines 
similar to target-shooting by other groups 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association 
and supervised by the Federal Government. 
Each contestant is furnished with ten car- 
tridges. He shoots from a prone position 
on the firing line at two regulation targets 
that appear alternately behind a mound of 
earth 200 yards distant. 

Hits are registered by a pit man after 
each shot, and an official scoremarker at the 
firing line records the hits and misses. A 
disk, either white or colored, is held over 
the perforation in the target to indicate a 
hit. A white disk raised to the center of the 


target represents a bull’s-eye, 
counting 5, points. A red disk 
reports a hit scoring 4 points; 
white with black cross 3, and 
black 2. A red flag indicates 
that the target has been missed 
entirely. 

The range is in charge of a 
range officer, who is directly re- 
sponsible to an executive officer 
for all equipment as well as for 
the discipline of the contestants. 
The range officer has at his dis- 
posal a private telephone to 
keep in touch with the pit man 
if a shot is questioned. 

Between 8,000 and 9,000 
rounds of ammunition have been 
fired annually by members of 
the Kohler Rifle Club, and, with 
the increased facilities now of- 
fered by a second range, a con- 
siderable increase in the total 
number of cartridges to be used 
next season is anticipated. 

Aside from the regular pit man’s fee of 10 
cents for every contestant, there is no charge 
for membership in the Kohler Rifle Club, 
all other expenses of the organization being 
borne jointly by the Kohler Recreation Club 
and the Federal Government. 





Telephone communication can be car- 
ried on with the pit man from the firing 
point, in the event a shot is questioned 
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Present officers of the Kohler Rifle Club 
include Bert Vandersteen, president; Irwin 
Herzinger, vice president; Joseph Repensek, 
secretary; and Carl Sass, executive officer. 


DECEMBER 5, 1929. 
Mr. Laurence J. Hathaway, 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Laurence: 

I am writing this letter with the thought 
that you may desire to publish it in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN in the near future. 

There were two articles published in the 
December number which interested me a 
great deal, and I should like to comment on 
them. 

In the article on “.22-Caliber Barrels and 
Groups,” Dr. Carl W. Wahrer quotes my 
statement that “the average .22 target rifle 
will give only about 2!4-inch groups at 100 
yards.” What I said was that they would 
not average under 2% inches; but that state- 
ment was made, as you know, over three 
years ago, and was absolutely true at that 
time. Since that time, as we all know, the 
various cartridge companies have consider- 
ably improved the accuracy of certain of 
their types of .22-caliber long-rifle ammuni- 
tion, so that today it would perhaps be more 
nearly exact to say that, using the best lots 
of ammunition made by several of our car- 
tridge companies, and by further selecting an 
ammunition which suited the particular bar- 
rel, the .22-caliber Springfield and Winches- 
ter Model 52 rifles ought to average 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards, and occasionally a shade 
under 2 inches. 

Doctor Wahrer states that he regrets that 
he was unable to present the results of a 
test of a .22-caliber Springfield rifle. In or- 
der that the record of this rifle may be added 
to the very interesting records which Doctor 
Wahrer presented, I selected at random two 
tests made at 100 yards with Springfield 
rifles, and give these as fairly representative 
of Springfield rifles with the best of modern 
ammunition. The measurements are from 
inner edge to inner edge of bullet holes 
farthest apart. 


Rifle No. 12485 
Remington Kleanbore 
ammunition 
(inches) 


Rifle No. 16402 
Winchester Precision 
0 ammunition 
(inches) 


1,25 9 
eg i | 
1.2 
1.1 


Average, 1.325 1.455 


Many other averages, quite similar to these 
with other Springfield rifles, and with these 
and other makes of ammunition, could be 
likewise presented. As any experienced 
small-bore shooter knows, the average of 
these two series of groups should not be 
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taken to indicate that one rifle or one am- 
munition was more accurate than the other, 
but merely shows what one rifle did with 
one make of ammunition. 

As you know, in the acceptance test of 
all .22-caliber Springfield rifles, the rifles 
are fired at 50 yards, and no rifle is accepted 
unless, when tried with several makes of am- 
munition, it will with one or more makes 
group 10 consecutive shots on or in a 1-inch 
circle. 

Doctor Wahrer’s tests show such re- 
markably fine accuracy that, knowing the 
climatic conditions in which he fired them, 
I think that perhaps these conditions con- 
tributed to the results he obtained. We all 
know that .22-caliber ammunition will give 
only very mediocre accuracy in cold weather. 
It also seems to be true that it gives its 
very best accuracy under certain conditions 
of temperature and humidity. I well re- 
member that about 1912 the late Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Mann told me that he had been do- 
ing a great deal of experimental firing with 
.22-caliber rifles on his protected range, and 
that he had found that on certain days and 
at certain times these rifles shot with very 
much better accuracy than at other times. 
Doctor Mann stated that these times usu- 
ally came late in the afternoon of a warm 
summer day when the humidity was high, 
and he laid the fine accuracy to the softness 
of the fouling in the bore. Mr. Landis has 
also noticed similar results, and commented 
on them. 

Mr. Woodward has also noticed that on 
certain days and times—always in warm 
weather—.22-caliber rifles shoot better than 
at other times. He has also noticed that 
under other conditions a rifle will shoot sev- 
eral small groups, and then the muzzle third 
of the bore will apparently foul up, and sev- 
eral large groups will result. Some of this 
muzzle-fouling will then shoot out, and again 
the rifle will shoot several small groups, but 
often this second series of small groups will 
have an entirely different location of center 
of impact from that of the first series of 
small groups. 

But let no one expect that he can get 
groups such as Doctor Wahrer describes with 
the average ammunition which he picks up 
in sporting-goeds and hardware stores. Such 
ammunition may give a 2-inch or a 5-inch 
average, or anywhere in between. If a 
rifleman has to buy his ammunition from 
such source, he should purchase a hundred 
rounds of several makes and lots and give 
them a test, and then purchase in quantity 
from the make and lot which gives the best 
results in his rifle. 

I have written this at length merely in 
the hopes that it will help us to keep the 
Dewar trophy on this side of the pond. 


The second article I should like to com- 
ment on is that entitled, “The Bursting of 
Rifles in Service,” by Mr. A. L. Woodworth. 
Mr. Woodworth tells me that he wrote this 
article only for the information of ordnance 
officers, and he fears that riflemen may draw 
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a wrong conclusion therefrom, and ve rather 
apprehensive of the strength of their rifles. 
He would like very much to have you pub- 
lish his statement that 999 out of 1,000 ac- 
cidents with rifles come from one of two 
causes: either the shooter used the wrong 
cartridge in his rifle, or else there was an 
obstruction or heavy grease in the bore. Ac- 
cidents with clear and clean bore, and using 
standard Frankford or commercial ammuni- 
tion of the many varieties of .30-06-caliber 
now being loaded, are so scarce as to be al- 
most unheard of. 

As illustrating the strength of the modern 
Springfield rifle I want to describe an ex- 
periment I witnessed several weeks ago. A 
172-grain boat-tail bullet was driven into 
the bore of a Springfield rifle so that its 
base was just in front of the bullet seat. 
Then a .30-caliber M1 cartridge, also loaded 
with 172-grain bullet, was placed in the 
chamber and the rifle fired. The report 
and recoil were heavier than normal, but 
the rifle was not injured a particle, although 
the rear of the cartridge case was blown out 
and the case had to be pulled out with a 
headless extractor. This experiment has 
been tried a number of times, always with 
the same result. 

Very sincerely, 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Thinking that it might at least give the 
shooters of the country some further sup- 
port in their fight against the anti-gun 
cranks, I have arranged to turn over my 
monthly copies of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
to our local Library Board, who assured me 
that they would be passed along to the vari- 
ous branches. for general reading. 

While this is not much of a suggestion, 
still it may be worth passing along to others 
who have formed the habit of discarding 
their old copies when they finish reading 
them. 

Yours very truly, 
ABNER J. STARR. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION BUYS 
A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


THE Savage Arms Corporation, of Utica, 
N. Y., has recently announced the purchase 
by them of the A. H. Fox Gun Company, of 
Philadelphia, makers of the well-known line 
of Fox double-barrel shotguns. Savage pur- 
chased the entire Fox business, including 
tools, inventory, and good will, and arrange- 
ments are being made to immediately move 
the entire manufacturing equipment and fa- 
cilities of the Fox plant to Utica, where the 
A. H. Fox Gun Company will operate as a 
unit, utilizing space in the Savage Arms 
Corporation’s buildings. Many of the Fox 
manufacturing personnel will be transferred 
to Utica, and it is stated that the well- 
known high quality of the Fox guns will be 
maintained. 
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Selecting a Handgun 


By Epwarp Paine, M. D. 


O THE man contemplating the pur- 

chase of a handgun, several factors 
should be considered. Perhaps first comes 
the question of fit—the adaptability of the 
grip to your particular type of hand. Next 
comes the question of whether the gun is to 
be used with factory or with hand-loaded 
ammunition; and lastly the much-discussed 
and never-to-be-settled question of relia- 
bility. 

Whether a gun will fit your hand can, of 
course, be determined only by trial: what 
seems best to me may be quite unsuitable 
to you. Make it your business before spend- 
ing the considerable sum of money involved, 
to try the feel of a good many guns; some 
one is bound to please you better than the 
others, and this is the gun for you to buy. 

Next, ask yourself whether the gun is to 
be used with factory ammunition or whether 
you intend to embark on the exacting, al- 
ways interesting, and often highly exciting 
business of loading your own. The initial 
expense of fitting up for reloading is con- 
siderable. The results obtained depend upon 
the cartridge selected and the care taken in 
handling it. You will be obliged to pur- 
chase, besides bullet mould and loading tool, 
a full-length resizer, a powder measure, and 
accurate scales graduated at least in grains. 
If you propose to load, as you naturally will, 
with the modern dense powders, you will 
have to exercise as much care as a druggist 
in measuring doses of patent drugs. And it 
will behoove you to remember at all times 
that the dose of powder you drop into the 
empty case is your own medicine; and allow 
me to state from experience that a very 
slight overdose can disagree violently. 

To my mind the finest cartridges for re- 
loading are exactly the poorest cartridges to 
buy over the counter. Take, for instance, 
the .38 Smith & Wesson Special. The ease 
with which this cartridge can be reloaded 
and the wonderfully uniform results ob- 
tained when it is properly reloaded make it 
the ideal cartridge for the hand-loader. Pur- 
chased over the counter it is disappointing— 
a little stronger than a good .22—accurate at 
short ranges, to be sure; absolutely no car- 
tridge for the outdoor man when shooting 
at ranges up to 100 yards is practiced, and 
certainly no cartridge for game-killing. But 
take the same cartridge and reload it prop- 
erly, and you have one of the most inter- 
esting and efficient of all revolver car- 
tridges, bar none. To my mind, no powder 
but duPont No. 80 should ever be used 
with it. Using a charge of from 8 to 10 
grains behind a 160-grain bullet you have 
a marvelous weapon: penetration more than 
twice that of the puny factory load; ve- 
locity over 1,100 feet; fine accuracy, light 
recoil, and good killing power—everything, 
in fact, that one could ask for in a revolver 
cartridge, and all this on top of the fact 
that a revolver can be purchased to shoot 
it that is the peer of any in the world— 
good feeling, reliable, and modern in every 


respect. When I read of men who seri- 
ously consider the .32-20 because it has fair 
velocity I want to tell them how far from 
the right road they are straying. 

Now, let us look at another type of car- 
tridge—the .38-40 and .44-40. These car- 
tridges are not ideal for reloading. I have 
reloaded the .38-40 for years, and shot thou- 
sands of rounds of such ammunition, but at 
best it isn’t the right thing for the hand- 
loader. In the first place no bottle-neck shell 
is as good as a straight one. In the second 
place, No. 80 powder doesn’t work satisfac- 
torily in it. It does not ignite cleanly and 
gives a feeling of hang-fire; dense powder 
is better. But No. 80 powder is so safe 
and easy to use that it is worth while re- 
loading a cartridge that will use it satis- 
factorily. 

Now, take the cartridges you buy over 
the counter in these calibers—the regular 
.38-40 and .44-40 smokeless rifle and re- 
volver cartridges, using 180- and 200-grain 
metal-patched or soft-nose bullets. I have 
used a great many of the .38-40, and could 
ask for nothing better in a factory load: they 
have good power and are accurate. At least 
when I am shooting regularly I have no 
trouble in making 10-shot scores of 90 or 
better on the standard 20-yard target. The 
recoil is not unpleasant; they seem to be 
easy on the barrel, and for the man who 
does not care to reload they offer the best 
to be had. 

The .45 Colt and .44 Smith & Wesson Spe- 
cial are both cartridges for the hand-loader. 
Neither one is loaded in the factory to any- 
thing like its full efficiency. The .45 can be 
reloaded to give any desired result up to 
suicide. And for the man who requires an 
occasional glass of Coca-Cola to keep awake, 
I would recommend a full charge of fairly 
fine black powder behind one of the 260- 
grain slugs; a cylinder full will put him on 
edge for the day. 

I have little to contribute on the never-to- 
be-settled question of reliability. I have shot 
thousands of rounds in the .45 Colt Auto., 
and recall only one or two failures to func- 
tion, and no broken parts. Nor have I 
ever broken a part in a Colt or Smith & 
Wesson double-action revolver. The Colt 
single-actions, on the other hand, have been 
a hoodoo in my hands. I still shoot them. 
but would never consider taking one into 
the great open spaces where men are men 
and gun doctors are hard to locate. They 
may function with half their parts missing, 
but the thought of a broken bolt or main- 
spring away in the woods is not pleasant; 
and if you shoot these guns enough these 
parts will break. 

Here is a suggestion: If the grip of your 
single-action doesn’t feel as good in your 
hand as his father’s handshake did to the 
prodigal son, perhaps the grips are too thick 
and full. Remove them and thin them by 
rubbing the flat sides on some coarse sand- 
paper held on a flat surface. Try them oc- 
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casionally; and stop when enough has been 
removed. I did this to both of mine, and 
they now suit me about 100 per cent better 
than before. 


FACING AN ARMED CROOK 
By F. THEODORE DEXTER 


Ir woUuLp seem from the many articles 
of advice on just how to outguess a crook 
gunman that we are delicately avoiding the 
most important matter, simply because we 
are afraid to face the picture of a decent 
citizen with his hand on a hidden gun. Let’s 
tell the exact truth in a few sentences, and 
then pass on with a clear conscience: 


1. Strip off that cloth-catching ring from 
your gun-hand finger, and put it on one 
of the left-hand fingers. 

. Stick gun inside of belt and pahts, just 
a little to the left of the center of your 
body. If you carry a single-action Colt, 
open the loading gate, and that will hold 
gun from dropping down pants-leg. If 
a double-action gun is used, make “half- 
breed” holster and attach a key ring to 
outside of holster, so that key ring or 
clip will catch on belt, and holster with 
gun will be inside pants. 

. Late at night keep hand right on handle 
of gun, and cultivate that pose some dur- 
ing daytime, so it won’t- seem awkward 
either to you or your late-night audience. 

. When occasion comes to pull gun don't 
flash it until you have changed position, 
by a crouch or quick sidestep. 

. Be ready for the man who throws away 
cigarette just before approaching you, and 
don’t be bashful about giving him plenty 
of room, because if he is innocent, but 
like you armed, it will let him know that 
you are merely cautious. 

. If you have a permit in your pocket, and 
an officer of the law stops you, don’t 
reach for your permit, but advise him to 
get it out of whatever pocket it is in, 
and then he will not mistake your moves 
and will not shoot. you. 

. Don’t get any “last-second” ideas about 
what is best to do, for there is just one 
correct thing to do if you ever want to 
hear the little lady say, “Here comes 
papa again.” Snap that gun right out 
straight from your body and shoot. Don’t 
be afraid that the police won’t find out 
that he was a robber. They know those 
fellows only too well. 

. If he is a “black-jack” thug, your cue. 
if he misses you the first swipe, is to 
back up, and back up fast. Don’t think 
of mixing it with him, for he is fast 
with that slug and will break your hand 
if he misses a vital spot on your head. 
You gun will cow him. 

. Watch and listen for their steps. If the 
suspect is approaching you he will un- 
consciously shorten his step in order t9 
meet any emergency. Give him a good 
square look as he passes you, and hold 
that until you feel that you could com- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SOMETHING WHAT IS 
By Attyn H. TepMon 


Tue other day, as I was leaning on the 
edge of the showcase in A. W. Peterson 
& Son’s rifle shop in Denver, my eye caught 
a glimpse of a new gun. Then I nearly 
leaned through the glass, for it was a sight 
to make the handgun bug’s heart leap with 
joy. 

Roy Peterson, the son in the firm, is a rifle 
shot of note as well as a gunsmith of repu- 
tation. Most of his time is spent running the 
elusive dollar into its lair, but apparently 


do something else. 

This said gun is a product of Roy’s, fo: 
his own amusement. It is built up from a 
Smith & Wesson .45. The cylinder has been 
bushed down, and Roy drilled and bored the 
barrel and built the ventilated rib, “all by 
himself.” The gun as you see it in the pic- 
ture is a .38 Special. It weighs just 234 


pounds and holds like a rock, its Patridge 
windgauge sights being set just right. The 
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grips are real stag; and—yes, the barrel is 
6% inches, and of course the trigger pull is 
all that the maker wished it to be. 

Now here is a real gun, such a one as I 
have so often heard others wish for—‘‘a .38 
Special on a .45 frame.” You have heard 
the same story; but this once it is no fairy 
tale—at least not for Roy Peterson of Den- 
ver. Probably this gun, just finished, has 
created more comment among the Denver 
handgun bugs than anything else for a long 
time; and it should, for it is a beautiful piece 
of work, and Mr. Peterson has a right to 
be proud of it. 








THE SQUARE, QPEN AND CLOSED 
STANCE 


By W. F. Roper 


Ir ALWAys makes me sore when I hear 
the five-dollar language golfers use in de- 
scribing the things connected with their 
game. 

I’ve never yet been willing to admit that 
batting a rubber ball around the landscape 
requires the skill required to stand upon 
one’s hind legs and hold and let off a pistol, 
time after time, with sufficient accuracy to 
put on a score of 90 or better; and by gosh 
I don’t intend to have them say “stance” 
instead of the common word, “position,” 
without a kick. Why, those birds even call 
the game a science. Science h his 
just luck when some old geezer who can’t 
knock the ball over 100 yards to save his 
life gets a decent score; but listen to him 
after his finish and you’d think that he had 
used every known science to do the job. 

Well, that being that, let’s call the posi- 
tion we assume when we stand up to shoot, 
the “stance”; it sure has a very costly 
sound and may help us to do better. 

What about the stance in pistol shooting, 
anyway? Well, it all depends upon who's 
shooting, for the way you place your feet 
in relation to the line from you to the target 
depends upon whether it’s more comfortable 
for you to hold your shooting arm straight 
out in front of you, or off to the side, or 
somewhere in between. 

Find out about the arm position first, then 
stand so that your arm will point toward the 
target in its natural position and not put 
any strain on any of your body muscles. 

Eliminate tight muscles, find a position 
for your hand, arm, body, head, and feet, 
so that there won’t be a tight muscle any- 


where, because if there is it will twitch just 
at the wrong time. 


HANDLOADING THE .32-20 COLT 
By R. E. HALVERSON 


AFTER purchasing my pet gun, a .32-20 
single-action Colt revolver, and shooting a 
few boxes of factory-loaded cartridges, I be- 
gan to think of some way to bring down the 
high cost of shooting, which, next to the 
proverbial eating, I like best. 

Remembering having seen from time to 
time ads in the various outdoor magazines, 
and articles relative to reloading handload- 
ing, it wasn’t long before an abbreviated 
set of tools was in use, and in the course 
of a year the written records showed over 
2,000 cartridges loaded. 

At the stores .32-20 cartridges retail for 
$1.50 (per box of 50), while the 2,000 re- 
loaded ones set me back approximately 75 
cents per hundred, using almost altogether 
reduced loads. I find that it is useless to 
load full-power for ordinary 20-yard prac- 
tice. 

Records show that more du Pont No. 80 
powder has been used than any other, in 5- 
grain charges, although it seems to have a 
tendency to expand the cases to some ex- 
tent, necessitating full-length resizing, which 
job the Ideal full-length resizer does very 
well. 

Not long ago a very interesting experi- 
ment was tried. I bought a box of black- 
powder cartridges and proceeded to match 
them against the homemade article, consist- 
ing of 5 grains of S. R. No. 80 behind a 
115-grain lead bullet of a 20-1 alloy. I could 
do no better with the black powder than an 
8- or 10-inch circle at 20 yards, while the 
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handloaded cartridges gave me a 3-inch group 
at the same distance. 

Fresh black powder gives good results 
with 18 grains of du Pont FFG, but the use 
of it necessitates cleaning the gun every 
dozen shots or so, which is a nuisance, es- 
pecially when one is out for a limited time 
and wishes to do as much shooting as pos- 
sible. Also, the cartridge cases must be 
taken care of promptly to avoid corrosion, 
and that in itself is another mess. Even 
with the use of smokeless powders the clean- 
ing of the cases is imperative when one 
wishes to secure the finest results; but for 
ordinary target and other shooting it need 
not be done as long as the cases are taken 
directly from the gun and put into a con- 
tainer, and decapped within a_ reasonable 
length of time. 

Du Pont Pistol No. 5 gives good results, 
using a 3-grain charge with the 115-grain 
lead bullet. The usual 5-grain charge with 
this bullet is too heavy, and in some in- 
stances has blown the heads completely off 
the cartridge cases, which according to my 
idea neighbors closely on disaster. 

Although du Pont Rifle No. 1 is not rec- 
ommended in the powder leaflets, in 5-grain 
charges it gives good results with medium 
to light recoil and report, but does not burn 
completely, leaving a few unburned grains 
of powder in the barrel and cylinder. 

Hercules Bull’s-eye in full charges of 4.3 
grains seems a trifle heavy with the 115-grain 
bullet; so that charge has been reduced 1 
grain. When nothing but reduced loads are 
used the target-shooter does not have to 
worry about wrecking the gun, and also re- 
duces expense accordingly. 

Casting bullets is another interesting job, 
though rather hot work during the summer 
months, especially over a _ kitchen range. 
After trying that for a few hundred bullets 
I prevailed upon a plumber friend to let me 
use his gasoline lead-pot heater, which can 
be regulated to give just the right amount of 
heat to keep the alloy at the correct tem- 
perature for casting. With good luck one 
can turn out a year’s supply in a few eve- 
nings. 

Lubricating and sizing bullets can be done 
by hand after a fashion with fair results, 
but a lubricating and sizing machine (Ideal 
or Bond) does better work and is much 
quicker and cleaner, both operations being 
done at the same time, and bullets being 
sized base first. 

Regarding loading tools, components, etc., 
Mr. J. R. Mattern’s book, “Handloading 
Ammunition,” ought to be a part of the 
handloader’s outfit, as it gives explicit di- 
rections for loading and lists the different 
loading tools, their uses and where to ob- 
tain them, the book being, in fact, a regular 
shooter’s encyclopedia. I have also found 
the different powder companies ready to 
give any information requested relative to 
their line of powders. 

Besides being cheaper, handloading is a 
pleasant pastime as well as an instructive 
one, and greatly reduces the strain on the 
so-called family tie by keeping the experi- 
menter home nights, and after one gets onto 
it nothing short of a miracle will get the 
handloader away from the bench. 
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A Christmas Gift to the Shooters of America 


HRISTMAS, 1929, brought to the shoot- 
ers of this country a Christmas gift 
unique in the annals of rifle-shooting history 
in this country. The gift was unique in 
conception and in design. Conceived as an 
expression of appreciation by one of the 
nation’s foremost artists for the treatment 
which he as a foreign-born American citizen 
has received at the hands of America, the 
gift was designed as a medal for award to 
American riflemen in one of our most his- 
toric competitions—the Leech Cup Match. 

The new medal was designed by Julio 
Kilenyi, an artist who was commissioned by 
the American Legion to create the Gen. John 
J. Pershing medallion which was presented 
to General Pershing when he retired from 
the Army. He also designed the Charles A. 
Lindbergh medal, commemorative of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s historic flight to Paris; the Com- 
mander Richard Byrd First North Pole 
Flight medal; the President Coolidge Inau- 
guration medal for the District of Columbia: 
the Thomas A. Edison medal for Edison 
Pioneers; the Plymouth Tercentenary medal; 
the medals for the 150th Anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington and the 150th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
the Judge Elbert H. Gary medal for the 
25th Anniversary of the Foundation of the 
United States Steel Corporation; and has 
executed many other important commissions. 
He has made special portrait medallions for 
Lord Northcliffe, of England, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Mark Twain, and many other men well 
known in the business, political, and religious 
life in this country. 

Mr. Kilenyi came to this country about 
ten years ago and promptly set about tak- 
ing the necessary steps to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. Out of his deeply felt gratitude 


for the consideration which he has been 
shown in this country came the idea of pre- 
senting this medal to the National Rifle As- 
sociation, the Association which, in Mr. Kil- 
enyis words, “comes closest to being a typi- 
cally American organization in all of its 
aspects.” Specimens of this artist’s work 
may be found in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Numismatic 
Museum of New York, the Massachusetts 
Historical Museum, the Harvard Collection. 
the British Museum, London, and the Vic- 
toria-Albert Collection in London. 

The medal as designed is expressive of the 
gift of the Leech Cup by Ireland to the 
United States, as well as the spirit of victory 
and the idea of national defense. Victory 
is depicted as handing the laurel wreath to 
Columbia, both figures standing on a founda- 
tion embellished with the shamrocks of Old 
Erin. On the reverse the medal carries an 
American eagle in a defensive posture. “As 
I first created this eagle,” says Mr. Kilenyi, 
“it was a fighting eagle, soaring out of the 
sky to give battle. This did not seem to me 
to be the right kind of emblem for the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. The Association is 
not an offensive organization, but is inter- 
ested in shooting primarily as a sport and 
as a means of defending American homes 
from foreign aggression. I therefore went 
to the American Museum of Natural History 
and discussed the matter with their expert 
on the habits and characteristics of the Amer- 
ican eagle. With his help I was enabled to 
typify the American eagle in his most dan- 
gerous position, that of defending his nest 
from aggression. The eagle on the new 
Leech Cup Match medal, resting on the shield 
of the United States and bearing in his claws 


The new medal 
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COMING EVENTS 


(N. R. A, State Secretaries, the Secretaries of 
State Rifle Associations, N. R. A. Club Secre. 
taries, and others interested are requested to 
notify the N. R. A. of any matches—Coming 
Events—that it is desired to announce in 
this column. Name and class of the competi- 
tion, place, and date should be given.) 


N. R. A. GALLERY MATCHES 
GALLERY RIFLE MATCHES 


Name of match 
Members’ entry fee 


incre Kneeling .. 
N.RB.A. $1—Club $1. 50 
eek 5 a Standing 
A. $1—Chub $1.50 
Individual "Free 
N.R.A. sie Club $1.50 
om Pew « (any sights) 
R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Gallery Pr ga (metallic sights) Jan. 1—January 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
Tw o-Man'N Team 


Entries When 
close fired 


. 1— January 
. 1—January 
. 1—January 
. 1— January 


. 1—January 


—s Rifle Qualification 
R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
American Legion Indiv. Champ.. 
R.A. $1—Club $1 
American Y vege Team 
N.R -—Club $5 


Never—Any Time 
Jan. 1—January 
Feb. 1—February 


Tyro — 
N.K.A.. 

Civilian Interclub (any sights) Feb. 1—February 
N.R.A.. ..—Club $5 

Civ. Interclub (metallic sights) 
N.R.A.. ..—Club $5 


Feb. 1—February 


Feb. 1—February 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL MATCHES 


intivitest Scholastic Champ.... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. 25 cents—Club 25 cents 

Individual Collegiate Champ. .. Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 

Individual Militry School Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. 2& cents—Club 25 cents 

Wenes Indiv. Championship... Jan. 1—January 

N.R.A. $1—Club $1 

Women’ 2 _ Feb. 1—February 

N.R -—Club $5 

a Team 
N.R.A.. 

Interscholastic Tyro Team 
N.R. -—Club $5 

one School ME wie 
N.R -—Club $5 

High Schoo Team 
N.R -—Club $5 

Girls’ Inierscholastic Team. 
N.R.A.. ..—Club $5 


MILITARY MATCHES 


Feb. 1—February 
Feb. 1—February 
- March 1—March 
March 1—March 
March 1—March 


Individual Military Champ..... Jan. 1—January 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1 

week -22-Pistol Mil. Champ. 

A. $1—Club $1 

Company Team Champ. 
N.R -—Club 

a ‘iienmiaaiie bisee 
N.R.A....—Club $5 

= F ay fpeine TOM oc ce 
N.R -—Club $5 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 


Individual Rapid Fire 
N.B.A. $1—Club $1.50 
22 Slow-Fire Pistol .. 
N.R.A. $1—Club $1.50 
Free Rt wy 
N.B.A. $1—Club $1.50 
—- Pistol Champ. 
R.A. $1—Club 31. 50 
am. ‘Individual Champ 
.R.A. $1—Club $1 
as QueliBestign 
A. $1—Club $1.50 
Pollen. "Team Champ. 
N.R -—Club $5 
Pistol Teams ‘Cham 
N.R.A.. bere $5 


Jan. 1—January 
Feb. 1—February 
Feb. 1—February 
Feb. 1—February 


Jan. 1—January 
Jan. 1—January 
Jan. 1—January 
Jan. 1—January 
Jan. 1—January 
Never—Any Time 
Feb. 1—February 
Feb. 1—February 


crossed Springfield rifles, is therefore not 
soaring down from the sky to attack, but is 
a very dangerous fighting eagle, poised to 
defend his home from aggression.” 


The riflemen of America and the National 
Rifle Association have a deep feeling of 
gratitude to Julio Kilenyi, American, for the 
spirit and the workmanship, the very real 
sacrifice of time and money which have gone 
into the creation of this Leech Cup medal. 





January, 


Julio Kilenyi 


AUBURN TAKES LEAD IN ANNUAL 
INDOOR TOURNAMENT 


Tue Third Annual Indoor Rifle Tournament 
was opened on the rifle range at the New 
York State Armory, Auburn, N. Y., Friday 
evening, November 22, 1929. This was the 
first of ten matches to be fired at two-week 
intervals between three civilian clubs, mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association, and 
three military clubs, members of the Na- 
tional Guard units stationed at Auburn, 
mY. 

Fans will recall that for the past two 
years the American Legion Rifle Club, rep- 
resenting the W. Mynderes Rice Post No. 
97, has fought its way each year to the top 
in the tournament and has carried away the 
silver trophy to keep in their club rooms 
until a better team takes it away. 

Added interest was given the tournament 
this year when the National Rifle Associa- 
tion very kindly awarded to the city of Au- 
burn three handsome medals to be given as 
individual prizes to the three men making 
the three highest individual scores during 
the tournament. The first prize is of gold, 
second silver, and third bronze. The shoot- 
ers are very much enthused over these med- 
als and are very grateful to the N. R. A. 
for them. 

In the first match, which was shot on No- 
vember 22, Dayton Derby, a member of the 
Auburn Rifle Club, started off with 24 off- 
hand out of 25 and then clipped the bull’s- 
eye twenty times in succession, finishing with 
124 out of a possible 125. This was no ac- 
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cident, for all 20 shots could be covered 
with a thin dime. 

Through the efforts of Mr. F. S: Johnston, 
in charge of the Auburn Armory, and Lew 
Hall, armorer, the indoor range at the Au- 
burn Armory has been completely remod- 
eled to bring it as near to outdoor condi- 
tions as possible. In place of the regular 
benches a large box has been built on the 
floor the entire width of the range and filled 
with earth. Six feet of the dirt is covered 
with canvas, while the 2 feet at the head 
end is left open, so that the shooters can 
dig in their heels when sitting and their el- 
bows when shooting prone. This is a great 
improvement over the old mattress system 
and gives the marksmen a chance to get a 
perfect position while firing. 

The results of the first match for the 
season 1929-1930, shot on November 22, 
were as follows: 


FIRST PLACE 
Auburn Rifle Club: 
C.. Sees 
Derby Ide 
Medler 


SECOND PLACE 


Company I, 108th Inf.: 
R ell 116 


THIRD PLACE 
Prison City Rifle Club: 
Roberts 11£. 
Crandall 
Randall 


FOURTH PLACE 
Service Co., 
Bates 
Laxton 
Wilzcek 


SIXTH PLACE 
3rd Batt., Hdq. Co., 
108th Inf.: 

pT ee, eee 
Lutesinger 


FIFTH PLACE 


American Legion: 
102 


400 SHOOTERS ATTEND WEST VIR- 
GINIA TURKEY SHOOT 


Four hundred people attended West Vir- 
ginia University’s old-time rifle shoot, held 
early in November at the Armory. In the 
course of the firing, archery, and games dur- 
ing the day, some seventy prizes were 
awarded. 

The grand prize, a 40-pound turkey, was 
won by D. M. Thomas, R. F. D. No. 6, 
Morgantown, who in the process of the com- 
petition had won another turkey and three 
chickens. 

The grand prize was awarded by lot, each 
person who had fired for a turkey having a 
chance to get the supreme prize of the shoot. 

L. C. Yutzy, of Oakland, Md., was the 
only person present who reached the limit 
set of three turkeys, three ducks, and three 
chickens. . 

The boys’ match was won by Theodore 
Samsell, and Miss Virginia Samsell was the 
only woman to receive an award. She won a 
chicken. 

Sergt. Dave M. Beaird, coach of the rifle 
team and director of the shoot, tendered his 
appreciation to members of the rifle team 
who had given their services all day during 
the shoot. Sergeant Beaird said little money 
had been made at the shoot, which was for 
the benefit of the rifle team, but a fund of 
experience was gained which will be useful 
should the team decide to put on another 
turkey shoot. 

The rifle coach expressed his pleasure at 
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the way local people turned out for the 
shoot. 

In all, nine turkeys, 11 ducks, and 40 
chickens were awarded as prizes for rifle 
competition. In addition, 9 other ducks 
were given as awards in archery and vari- 
ous competitive games. 


SANTA MARIA CLUB ACQUIRES NEW 
RANGE 


Mr. York PETERSON, secretary, Santa 
Maria (Calif.) Rifle Club, reports that the 
club has recently acquired a rifle range with 
200- to 600-yard ranges available. Facili- 
ties for three targets have been installed. 

Attendance has steadily increased since 
the beginning of the year, approximately 10,- 
000 rounds of .30-caliber ammunition hav- 
ing been fired during this time. 

The club secretary says everybody is now 
looking forward to the co-operation of the 
Hancock Aeronautical School in enlarging 
present range facilities and in helping to in- 
crease the membership. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


By James McCue 
Secretary for Northern California National 
Rifle Association 


THe San Luis Obispo outfit traveled 250 
miles to attend this rendezvous of riflemen 
and snapped into position among the groups 
of teams ready for the 8 a. m. broadcast, 
“Commence firing,” over Course A, U. S. 
Army, at the California State Rifle Range, 
high up in the hills of Oakland, where the 
fourteen targets of each range shape them- 
selves in echelon. It was the annual cham- 
pionship match of the California Rifle. and 
Pistol Association for team and _ individual 
trophies and honors, and the 20th day of 
October, 1929, glorified the climatic condi- 
tions about San Francisco Bay more impres- 
sively than before. 

As the 30th Infantry placed two teams 
on the firing line, it was observed by many 
that the array of trophies looked more bril- 
liant than the chances of victory for the 
civilians. Col. Fred R. Brown and staff 
were interested spectators, and to the genu- 
ine delight and pride of every man on the 
range’ these officers of the Presidio of San 
Francisco remained until the finish of the 
match. Over a period of several years the 
local N. R. A. organizations had made re- 
peated attempts to engage in such matches 
with the military establishment, and Colonel 
Brown’s successful re-establishment of these 
shoulder-to-shoulder contests in smal! arms 
has not alone accomplished a mission in liai- 
son but has forcibly injected vitalized ele- 
ments leading to renewed promotion of rifle 
practice among our citizens. First Lieut. 
C. B. Mickelwait, team captain and coach, 
equipped his teams with the new Pacific 
micrometer sight and instilled into this mili- 
tary machine that precision and co-ordinated 
performance wherein San Francisco knows it 
as the exponent of American Infantry. 

Each of the competing teams consisted of 
six firing members and the usual range per- 
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sonnel. Only the first team of the Infantry 
scored for record. The close of the short- 
range found the Infantry and Olympic Club 
tied with 1,114 points. The possible score 
of Henry Adams, Olympic Club, at 600 
yards, was not enough for a civilian victory 
over the hard-fought mid-range firing—In- 
fantry 847 and Olympic Club 846 points. 
With M1 ammunition, the wind negligible, 
atmosphere warm, light normal, out of a pos- 
sible team score of 2,100 points over the 
course, there was a one-point difference be- 
tween first and second team positions—In- 
fantry 1,961 and Olympic Club 1,960. 

All available records of the California 
Rifle and Pistol Association were shattered 
by the 30th Infantry for team firing over 
Course A and by Henry Adams, Olympic 
Club, for individual marksmanship. Adams 
registered 340x350 points. The previous 
individual championship score upon the As- 
sociation’s books set forth the score of 339 
points to the credit of Lloyd Mehegan, of 
the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, of 
San Francisco. The official award of tro- 
phies and titles was made as follows: 

1. The California Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation Trophy for the Northern California 
Rifle Team Championship. Won by 30th 
Infantry. Score 1,961 points. Second: 
Olympic Club, 1,960. 

2. The 30th Infantry Trophy for the 
Northern California Rifle Team Short-Range 
Championship. Won by 30th Infantry. 
Score 1,114 points. Second: Olympic Club, 
1,114. 

3. The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club 
Trophy for the Northern California Rifle 
Team Rapid-Fire Championship. Won by 
30th Infantry. Score 866 points. Second: 
Olympic Club, 862. 

4. The Olympic Club Trophy for the 
Northern California Rifle Team Mid-Range 
Championship. Won by 30th Infantry. 
Score 847 points. Second: Olympic Club, 
846. 

5. The title, “Northern California Indi- 
vidual Rifle Championship.”” Won by Henry 
Adams, Olympic Club. Score 340x350. 
Second: Lloyd Mehegan, the Golden Gate 
Rifle and Pistol Club. Score 339 points. 
Third: Corporal Mitko, Co. I, 30th Infan- 
try. Score 335 points. “ 

6. The title, “Northern California Indi- 
vidual Rifle Offhand Championship.” Won 
by Henry Adams, Olympic Club. Score 
48 x 50. 

7. The title, “Northern California Indi- 
vidual Rifle Rapid-Fire Championship.” Tie 
between Henry Adams, Olympic Club, and 
Corporal Mitko, 30th Infantry. Score 
149 x 150. : 

8. The title, “Northern California Indi- 
vidual Rifle Mid-Range Championship.” Won 
by Henry Adams, Olympic Club. Score 
148 x 150. 


MARINES JOIN KITSAP IN DEDICAT- 
ING HARRIS MEMORIAL CAMP 
Two thousand enthusiastic visitors turned 
out for the dedication of Camp Wesley Har- 
ris, Bremerton’s new Memorial Camp, near 
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Bremerton, Wash., Sunday, September 28. 
The ceremonies took place on the Kitsap 
Rifle and Revolver Club range not far from 
the city’s corporate limits. Easily accessi- 
ble and situated as it is in a natural spot of 
beauty, the Kitsap range also afforded 
spectators an excellent opportunity to view 
the spectacular maneuvers with absolute 
safety to themselves. 

The all-day program held under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Marine Corps, Puget 
Sound Division, and the Kitsap Rifle and 
Revolver Club, of Bremerton, Wash., opened 
at 8 o’clock in the morning and continued 
throughout the day. 

Wesley Harris, local Marine, to whose 
memory the camp was dedicated, enlisted 
in the Marine Corps on October 16, 1916. 
He received preliminary training at Mare 
Island, Seattle, Galveston, and Quantico, and 
in August, 1918, sailed for France to join 
and serve with the famous Fifth Regiment. 
In the St. Mihiel encounter during the drive 
of September 11, 1918, he was seriously 
wounded and died five days later in a nearby 
hospital. 

Most of the morning was devoted to the 
firing of a special rifle match for the Barow- 
ski Service Teams trophy, in which the fol- 
lowing six teams competed: Navy and Ma- 
rine Teams from both the U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia and U. S. S. Lexington, and a team 
representing Marine Barracks, Navy Yard at 
Puget Sound, and the local Kitsap Rifle and 
Revolver Club aggregation. From noon un- 
til 4 o’clock in the afternoon visitors were 
privileged to inspect the model Marine camp, 
set up for the occasion by Marines from 
Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

At 1 o'clock the annual Junior Champion- 
ship for the Camp Wesley Harris challenge 
trophy was fired, and at 2 o'clock the spe- 
cial dedication ceremonies got under way 
with Judge James W. Carr in the chair as 
master of ceremonies. 

Col. R. A. Hooker, U. S. M. C., Com- 
manding Marine Barracks, Navy Yard at 
Puget Sound, and Chairman of the Kitsap 
Club Executive Committee, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, following which little Miss 
Rose Marie Ziegemeier unveiled the memo- 
rial gate of the picturesque camp and range. 

Rear Admiral H. J. Ziegemeier, U. S. N.. 


January, 1939 


Commandant of the 13th Naval District, 
and in charge of the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, then delivered a short but well-di- 
rected address in which he expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Navy for the opportunity 
to participate in the ceremonies. 

Hon. James F. Miller, representing the 
First Congressional District of Washing. 
ton in the Congress of the United States, 
and Brig. Gen. Robert Alexander, U. S. A,, 
retired, spoke of the value of promoting pa- 
triotism and of the need of preparedness as 
a means of preserving peace. 

The most spectacular, event on the pro- 
gram was the combat problem, of mimic 
warfare put on by the Marines, similar to 
the Infantry Combat Match annually fired 
at Camp Perry, except that the offense 
was supported by machine-gun fire, the Ma- 
rines advancing in battle formation on the 
“enemy” located at the 300-yard butts. 
About 3,000 ball cartridges were fired from 
machine guns and rifles, and the continued 
rising dust at the targets showed the ex- 
treme accuracy of the fire. Spectators 
viewed the “attack” with real interest and 
applauded heartily at the conclusion of the 
battle. 

Like past Kitsap activities, the success of 
the Camp Wesley dedication was due in no 
small measure to the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the newspapers in the Puget 
Sound district. They gave freely of their 
columns to advance publicity about the 
gathering, which undoubtedly accounted for 
the splendid turnout at the ceremonies. 
The Bremerton Press, which commented edi- 
torially on the dedication. commended the 
Kitsap Club for the active part it has taken 
in the development of the range and asked 
for continued public support of the local 
rifle club. “In addition to furthering pa- 
triotism and preparedness, it is good, sound 
business to do so, (to support the club),” 
concluded the editorial. 


ACCIDENT FATAL TO H. A. MAC- 
ISAAC, OHIO SPORTSMAN 


Harrison A. MaclIsaac, well-known 
Springfield (Ohio) sportsman and active in 
the promotion of rifle-shooting in that vicin- 
ity, was accidentally shot and_ instantly 
killed by a companion on November 4 last. 


The Wesley Harris Memorial Gate, just before it was unveiled by little 
Miss Rose Marie Ziegemeier 
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He was hunting deer in the Adirondack 
Mountains, near Boonville, N. Y., when the 
fatal accident occurred. 

Mr. MaclIsaac was very well known and 
had a great many friends throughout Ohio, 
particularly among hunters and_ shooters. 
He was at the time of his death secretary 
of the Reed Rifle Club, of Springfield, 
which club, incidentally, out of respect to 
the late secretary, has changed its name to 
the MacIsaac Rifle Club. 

The Association sincerely regrets the fatal 
accident and joins Mr. MaclIsaac’s friends 
in extending sympathy to his bereaved 
family. 


A MASSACHUSETTS TURKEY SHOOT 


Tue First Annual Thanksgiving Turkey 
Shoot of the Garden City Rifle and Revolver 
Club, of Beverly, Mass., was held on the 
range of the Reading Rifle and Revolver 
Club on Haverhill Street, Reading, Sunday, 
November 24. This shoot was made possi- 
ble through the generosity of the Reading 
Club, which gave us the use of its entire 
range facilities for: our first open event. 

The weather was clear and cold in the 
morning, but became overcast and warmer 
toward noon, which made shooting condi- 
tions as near perfect as we get them in 
Massachusetts during the latter part of No- 
vember. 

The club officers arrived at the range at 
7 a. m. and installed the telephone and put 
the range in readiness for the matches, 
which started at 9 o’clock. 

The range is equipped with four double- 
frame targets at 200 yards, and the pistol 
range will accommodate eight targets at 25 
or 50 yards. 

Five events were scheduled, three for rifles 
at 200 yards and the other two were on 
the 25-yard pistol range. No. 1 was five 
shots offhand on the A target, with 6-inch 
V-ring. In this event the shooters were df- 
vided into Classes A and B; but the higher 
scores were made in Class B. This was the 
most popular event of the day and had 96 
entries. The bird in Class A went to S. J. 
Burke, of the Reading Club, with a total of 
24. J. S. Hoffman, of the Arlington Club, 
and C. W. Pinkham, of Reading, also had 
scores of 24; but Burke’s score outranked 
theirs. Class B was captured by Herbert 
L. Parker, of Braintree, with a score of 25. 





Rabbit target, designed by Hollis Harrison, of the Garden City Rifle 


A special Rabbit Match drew 81 entries in the 
annual Turkey Shoot 
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Turkey target, designed by Mrs. D. C. Mc- 
Neill, of the Garden City Rifle and Revolver 
Club, and used in one of the matches 


This was the only possible shot during the 
day. 

Next on the program was a match on the 
deer target. This was a life-size deer of 
light-colored paper on a background of dark 
green and was operated on the regular 6 x 6- 
foot frames. The target is run up for five 
minutes, and the contestants fire 5 shots 
from the offhand position. Walter F. Gur- 
ney, president of the Arlington Rifle Club. 
and Harry Robinson, of the Reading Club. 
were tied for first place in this event with 
22 each. Gurney won the shoot-off 

Event No. 3 was a large turkey 48 inches 
long which was cut from dark-colored paper 
and pasted on the regular 200-yard frames. 
This was something new to the shooters who 
follow the open events and was one of the 
most popular matches. The score of 21 that 
was made by E. H. Harnois, of the Lynn 
Rifle and Revolver Club, early in the morn- 
ing was not equaled during the day. 

Event No. 4 was on the pistol range and 
was open to any pistol or revolver of .32 or 
larger caliber. The 25-yard Standard Amer- 
ican target with 9- and 10-rings black was 
used. This event drew the least entries of 
any on the program on account of allowing 
.38 Special guns; the boys with .45 auto- 
matics would not compete, as they felt that 
they did not have a chance. The match 
was won by George H. Keyes. of Boston, 
who shot a score of 99 with a .38 Special. 

Event No. 5 was the most interesting 
match of the day. This was a rabbit 21 
inches long cut from white cardboard and 
tacked against a black roofing-paper back- 
ground. This was a 5-shot, slow-fire event 
and drew 81 entries. James T. Putnam, of 
Reading, and 
George H. Keyes 
were tied for first 
place with 44 
each. Keyes won 
the shoot-off and 
carried away the 
birds in both 
handgun events. 

This was one 
of the most suc- 
cessful and _ inter- 
esting shooting 
events that has 
been held during 
the season, and 
nearly all sec- 
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tions of eastern Massachusetts were repre- 


sented, shooters being present from Lynn, 
Reading, Melrose, Stoneham, Braintree, 
Somerville, Beverly, Winchester, Lincoln, 


Framingham, Lowell, Manchester, Wakefield, 
Haverhill, Danvers, and Boston. 

The rifle matches were open to any rifle, 
any ammunition, and any iron sights; but 
the Springfield rifle and service ammunition 
predominated. The rifle range was in charge 
of Henry F. MacLeod, range officer, assisted 
by Roland R. MacNeill. Ralph H. McNeill, 
president of the club, had charge of the pit, 
where the targets and telephone were oper- 
ated by five boys. James T. Putnam, as- 
sisted by Harold Blaney, ran the pistol range, 
Tickets and scores were handled by David 
C. McNeill, while Mrs. D. C. McNeill had 
charge of the refreshment tent, where chow- 
der, coffee, and doughnuts were served. 


WASHINGTON STATE RIFLE AND PIS. 





TOL MATCHES, CAMP WESLEY 
HARRIS, NOVEMBER 10, 1929 
INTER-CITY MATCH 
Any rifle; International 300-meter target, 300 
yard range; standing, sitting, kneeling, and prone.) 
Teams 
1. Washington National Guard* ... Terrase 
2. Everett Rifle Club. Team No. 1+ eee 
3. Seattle Kifle and Revolver Clubt ........ 695 
4. United States Marines .. eer : 695 
5. Everett Rifle Club, Team No. 2 : vrs. 
6. U. S. S. Lexington, Team No. 1 ; o77 
7. Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club ......... 66% 

8. Tacoma Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Rr ere errr ose CD 
9. U. S. S. Lexington, Team No. 2 ; ; - 613 
10. Tacoma Rifle and Revolver Club, 
We We D. wsewewee bes eae 7“ 4 , 615 
11. U. S. Coast Guard, Base 13 i : 608 
12. Tacoma Rifle and Revolver Club. 
Soe ER waSa seen wn 593 
* Puget Sound Navigation Co. trophy, silver med- 
als and cash. 
+ Bronze medals and cash. 
¢ Cash. 
Individuals 
1. Kicker, Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club*... 207 
2. Brown, Washington National Guardt .... 198 
5. Diet, Wi. Gi ee, wa 0 9 0 06 ss 0008 191 
4. Meister, Washington National Guard .... 190 
5. Jones, Capt. L. V., U.S. A., unattached... 189 
6. Whiteker, Everett Rifle Club .......... 188 
7. Johnson, Everett Rifle Club ........... 183 
8. Lewis, U. 8. 8. Lexington .............- 183 
9. Cook, Washington National Guard ....... 182 
10. Puishis, U. 8. 8. Lexington ...... 179 
11. Cole, U. S. Coast Guard Base No. 13..... 178 
12. Peck, Everett Rifle Club ...........0208 176 
13. Weida, Everett Rifle Club ..... 176 
ee Se a eS eee eee 1758 
15. Vanderwilt, Everett Rifle Club ......... 175 
16. April, Everett Rifle Club ..... ........ 174 
ee” OR re re 173 
18. Horn, Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club 172 
19. Mathieson, U. S. Marines ............ 171 
20. Haroldson, Rainier Rifle and Revolver Club 170 
* Silver medal. + Bronze medal. 
PIERSON HARDWARE COMPANY MATCH 
(Any .45-caliber pistol or revolver; L target. 25 
yards and 15 yards; slow and rapid fire; bobbing 
targets; 15 yards quick fire.) 
Teams 
1. Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club* 1,700 
2. United States Marinest ....... 1,694 
3. Everett Rifle Club ............ ea 1,670 
4. Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club ... 1,566 
* Pierson Hardware Co. Trophy and cash. 
+ Cash. 
Idnividuals 
. Bethel, U. S. Marines* . : 441 
2. Jones, Capt. L. V., U.S. : unattached+. 440 
3. Brown, Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club. 4°79 
4. Matthewson, U. S. Marines ............ 437 
5. Peck, Everett Rifle Club .. ‘io: 
6. Cook, Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club... 425 
7. Meister, Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club... 422 
8. Richael, U. S. Marines ........ 421 
9. Vanderwilt. Seattle Rifle »nd Revolver Club yt 
10. Stoddard. Everett Rifle Clrb ............ 419 
11. Kicker, Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club. 414 
12. Perry, Kitsap Pifle and Revolver Club. 412 
1%. April, Everett Rifle Club 408 
14. Anderson, Kitsan Rifle and Revolver Club.. 402 
15. Johnson, Everett Rifle Club .......... 401 





* Silver r medal. + Bronze medal. 
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HIGH AGGREGATE, RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES 
Brown, Capt. A. A., W. N. G., Washington 

National Guard* 

Bethel, Lieut., U. 8. 


* Howard K. Goodwin trophy and silver medal. 
+ Bronze medal. 








MAKING GOOD RIFLES BETTER 


By Irvinc SHORT 
[Of the Lakewood (Ohio) Rifle and Pistol 
Club] 


Havinc for some time been possessed with 
the idea that a rifle to be right should fit 
perfectly the one using it, I decided to 
make mine that way; and as I have handled 
and worked on a great many different shapes 
and designs of stocks, I discarded all of 
what I called the faulty features of the oth- 
ers, and kept the good ones. By incorpo- 
rating several new features I produced this 
one (see cuts). 

The rifle shown needs no introduction to 
shooters. It is the good old Winchester 52 
(and by the way, it is one of the first of 
this model, being No. 64) with Winchester 
AS telescope. The scope, however, has been 
revamped by Fecker to an 8% with Fecker 
cross-wire reticule and brass cup. This stock 
was made for use with telescope, as practi- 
cally all my shooting is done that way. 
When I do have occasion to use iron sights 
they are placed at the same elevation as 
the telescope. 

Fig. 1 shows the high-comb, good-size pis- 
tol grip, large, flaring pistol-grip cap, which 
gives the same grip at all times, and the hand 





stop on the fore end. The latter keeps the 
hand always in the right place, and also 
keeps the sling strap off the back of the 
hand. The butt plate, which is of peculiar 
shape and pitch, is one of my own non-skid 
type. It will not slip on the shoulder, and 
never slips at the critical moment, which 


Fig. 2 
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nearly every shooter has at some time ex- 
perienced. 

Fig. 2 shows the real unique features—the 
high comb and cheek rest. Note the ex- 
treme front off-center curve of comb to the 
left, which permits the full hand grip with 
the thumb thrown all the way over (this 
is a right-hand rifle only). Also the cheek 
rest, which is not of the customary type of 
a projection like a piece stuck on, but is a 
place hollowed out, over to the right of 
center and sloped to allow the full face to 
fit in. The face fits this cheek rest, just 
like laying it in the palm of your hand; 
then the butt plate, which is placed a little 
off center to the right to bring the rifle bet- 
ter in line with the eye. When the face is 
pressed firmly into the stock, as it should be, 
the eye exactly centers the telescope; no 
need to hunt around for the right place for 
your head as it just can’t go wrong. 

The wood used on this stock is very un- 
usual for gun work, it being a very curly 
piece of wild cherry, which worked nice and 
took the checking exceptionally well. It is a 
hard, very close-grained piece of wood. 

Checking is of medium size, which per- 
sonally I like best. It gives a firmer grip 


and lasts better than fine checking does; not 
quite as dressy but better for work, and as 
this one was built for work instead of dress 
it is quite appropriate that it should wear a 
work dress. 

This stock had its first introduction to the 
public at the Ohio Rifle League Shoot at 


Fig. 1 


Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, March 22-24, 
1929. The gun prompted quite a bit of fa- 
vorable comment, and, of course, criticism 
as well, but of course those are the things 
that bring out new ideas. I got several from 
them, which I expect to try out soon. 
Moreover, I feel that it was an appropriate 
place to initiate my pet stock in the shoot- 
ing game. 








EVER FEEL LIKE THIS? 
By O. L. SetH 
President, Portsmouth (Ohio) Rifle Club. 
PRACTICE 
Bang! An 8; who’s been monkeying with 
this gun? 
Bang! That’s better, thin ten. Guess I'll 
go for record. 
1ST STAGE—RECORD, PRONE 
Bang! Now what the heck do you think 
of that—a 9 prone? 
Bang! Hooray; right on the old button! 
Bang! Darn such ammunition! Dropped 
another one. 


Bang! Well, I’m a son-of-a-gun; got an 8. 
Bang! That’s more like it. (Say, Bill, 
got a cigarette?) 
2ND STAGE—RECORD, SITTING 
Bang! Well, I'll be dad-blamed! Pulled 
off before I got the gun to my shoulder. 
Bang! Silence (must have been a 10). 
Bang! Shut that door—the reflection 
caused me to throw a 7. 
Bang! Shux; ’nuther 9. 
Bang! Well, that’s that; got two 10’s 


that string. 


3RD STAGE—RECORD, KNEELING 
Doggone, 


Bang! I never could shoot 
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knéeling; was right on it and my elbow 
slipped just as I pulled; barely got 4 
counter. 

Bang! There, should have had a 6, but 
staggered on just as I pulled. Gee, my 
toes cramp. 

Bang! Oh pshaw, I’m getting rottener 
every day. ; 

Bang! If I was shootin’ for Cincinnati, | 
wouldn’t get a coal shed. 

Bang! All I need is to take a little more 
time; finished with a 10. 

4TH STAGE—RECORD, STANDING 






















Foreword. I’m as nervous as a skeleton 
with a chill. My old heart is trying to 
jump out. 

Bang! Not so bad; good 9. 






Bang! Well, I'll be diddle-jumped-up- 
and-Joe-Durned! Shirt-tail! Clear out! 

Bang! A confounded 8; was right on it 
and jerked the trigger. 

Bang! Now, why couldn’t they all be 
like that? 

Bang! Say, did you notice the sound of 
that shell? I made a good hold and 
threw a wide 7. I’m going to have to 
lay off cigarettes; I’ve been smoking too 
much lately, or something. 















EARLY GALLERY MATCHES SHOW 
SUBSTANTIAL GAIN 


THE first series of N. R. A. Gallery 
Matches scheduled to be fired during De- 
cember, entries in which closed December 1, 
showed an average gain of a fraction more 
than 30 per cent over the same matches 
conducted a year ago. A few of the early 
Pistol Matches dropped from one to twelve 
entries; but these losses were more than 
regained in the corresponding sections, as 
shown in the accompanying table. The Gal- 
lery Rifle Matches, on the other hand, in 
every instance picked up entries in both 
sections. 

-Following is a table showing the number 
of entries and the ratio of increase and de- 
crease in the first series of Gallery Matches 
for both last year and the current season: 

1929 





Prone Tyro Match 
Tyro Championship 
Individual Prone 


Individual Sitting ...... 47 68 38 31 

0 Slow-Fire Pistol ... 35 22 14 27 
Tyro Rapid-Fire Pistol .. 11 12 8 13 
Slow-Fire Pistol ........ 31 19 14 31 


Timed-Fire Pistol 


a eae 
Total net increase, 153. 
Percentage of increase, 30 per cent plus. 





Because of the steady influx of new 
shooters in the game a gradual increase in 
these N. R. A. Postal Competitions is gen- 
erally anticipated. A 30 per cent increase 
for the early events is especially encourag- 
ing, however, particularly so in view of the 
change in firing dates. All the matches 
mentioned above were fired a month later 
last year. While this change in schedule 
was widely advertised, it was feared that 
some shooters might be guided by eut-of- 
date programs and would accordingly lose 
out on the first series of Gallery Matches 
this year. 

Now that the indoor program has been 
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divided into three distinct series of matches, 
beginning in December and extending 
through March, no further changes in firing 
dates are anticipated. The matches will be 
promptly closed on the dates specified in 
the program, and bulletins will be issued all 
competitors promptly thereafter. Moreover, 
the Association likewise expects to be in the 
position to issue both competition medals 
and percentage decorations about fifteen 
days following publication of the official bul- 
letins. 

Bulletins covering results of all Gallery 
Rifle and Pistol Matches fired during De- 
cember will appear in this section of the 
February RIFLEMAN. 


RIFLEMAN TROPHY WINNERS WILL 
APPEAR NEXT MONTH 


WINNERS and final standing of all clubs 
competing in the all-year-’round American 
Rifleman Trophy Competition will appear 
in this section of the February RIFLEMAN. 
Because forms for the magazine close on 
the 10th of the preceding month, and since 
the 1929 competition continues right on to 
the end of December, it is impossible to 
ascertain the winners at this date—Decem- 
ber. 10. 

Morris (Minn.) Rifle Club continues to 
lead Westric, of Chicago, but with only 31 
points to the good. Morris has piled up a 
grand total of 296 points, while the Westric 
outfit has accounted for 265. Burbank 
(Calif.) Rifle and Revolver Club, the East 
End Rod and Gun Club, of Pittsburgh, and 
Junior Mechanics Rifle and Pistol Club, of 
Taft, Calif., are three other aggregations 
with over 100 points. 

The February RIFLEMAN will carry a 
complete story about the 1929 Trophy Com- 
petition, also a full-page announcement cov- 
ering conditions governing the 1930 Ameri- 
can Rifleman Trophy Competition. Watch 
for these items. 

Standing of the high fifteen clubs follows: 


1. Morris Rifle Club, Morris, Minn. ..... 296 
2. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, PT bids. «ie 265 
8. Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club, 

OE ear ee eee 166% 
4. East End Rod and Gun Club, 

A ee eee er ee 41 
5. Junior Mechanics Rifle and Pistol Club, 

tg Aaa ee ar ae 33 
6. Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, 

Se SNE, . sans 6.000000 cece 89 
7. Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club, 

Or OS eae ear 87 

Sioux Valley Rifle and Gun Club, 

SEIS eee ae eee 87 

Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, 

I, CN ls SS was hivin ogo 87 
8. The Lincoln Rifle and Revolver Club, 

we OS, See era 84 


9. Roberts Island Rifle Club, Stockton, Calif. 70 
Loveland Rifle Club, Loveland, Colo. ... 70 


10. Sterling Rifle Club, Sterling, Colo. .... 68 
11. Lincoln Rifle and Pistol Club, 

OS SSS ea ee eae 64 
12, Department of Street Railways Gun Club, 

 L°- 4 6 Saha pacaeale pews 6 60 
13. Ogilvie’ Rifle Club. Ogilvie, Minn. ...... 56 
14 La Habra Rifle Club, La Habra, Calif... 54 
15. Fort Worth Rifle and Pistol Club, 

eta E2 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC NOW HAS 
PISTOL TEAM 


THE College of the Pacific Rifle Club has 
entered into a new field this season in the 
form of a small-bore pistol team. Since 
several of the boys acquired new “gats” dur- 
ing the summer, the formation of such a 
team was found advisable. The first pistol 
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match of the year was with the Oakland 
Bank Rifle Club. The course fired was two 
strings of 5 shots each at 40 feet, five men 
on each team. 

Oakland shot 416 out of 500, thereby beat- 
ing us by 28 points. As this was our first 
match we feel pretty optimistic about it. 
Many of our members had had little or no 
previous experience with pistols. 

It was while shooting the above match 
on the Roberts Island Rifle Club range that 
three members of said club—Henry Rhon- 
kendorf, president, Walter Hubbard, and 
Bartholdt—challenged our bunch of year- 
lings to a three-man team pistol match on 
the spot. Howland, Yamey, and Tiscornia 
shot for the College Club. When the gun- 
smoke had cleared away and the targets 
were brought forth, the score stood 243 out 
of 300 for the Pacific Rifle Club and 220 
out of 300 for the Roberts Island boys. In 
other words, our second pistol match was a 
howling success. 

We have not given up rifle work alto- 
gether, and at present we are trying to ar- 
range a shoulder-to-shoulder match with the 
Sacramento Junior College. 

The Pacific Club plans to aid the Roberts 
Island Club in their annual Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Turkey Shoots. The shoots 
this year promise to be a huge success, and 
any of the readers who have ever attended 
a Turkey Shoot at Roberts Island know 
what sort of Turkey Shoots they stage. 

The College of the Pacific Rifle Club has 
twenty active members brimming over with 
pep and anxious to enter all kinds of small- 
bore competition. Although we are only 
a young club, we will tackle anything. Win 
or lose, we don’t mind, because it’s the ex- 
perience we gain and the friends we meet 
that really counts, and not the winning or 
losing of a match. 


CHALLENGES 


NEw York Stock EXCHANGE RIFLE CLUB, 
G. W. Robertson, secretary, would like to 
hear from military, college, or civilian 
rifle clubs regarding postal, telegraphic, or 
radio matches, under the following condi- 
tions: Any or all positions, metallic or 
telescopic sights, teams of five, ten, or 
twenty men, distance 50 feet. Those in- 
terested are asked to get in touch with 
Mr. G. W. Robertson, New York Stock 
Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

PHOENIX JUNIOR COLLEGE GIRLS’ RIFLE 
Cus, Capt. James M. Palmer, coach, care 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz., 
wishes to arrange postal matches with col- 
lege-girl rifle teams during January and 
February. 


STOLEN 


From the car of Mr. Fred Schweitzer, 
3360 Hancock, East Detroit, Mich., one Sav- 
age rifle, Serial No. 287920. Information 
leading to its recovery will be welcomed by 
Mr. Schweitzer, who may be reached at the 
address above. 
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OFFICIAL BRITISH AND CANADIAN 
SCORES—1929 INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAYMEN’S MATCH 





GREAT BRITAIN CANADA 
See 395 ED .. <sb0600-0 390 
Bradegirdle ...... 395 OS Se 386 
Wildgoose ....... 395 PER io. 0 66.0 Gn'0 384 
I 4 0 0'9. Wee 394 Tingeman ....... 380 
MeDonald .....00- 394 MT a6cceteanec 380 
Hammond ....... 393 WE wctecnen des 379 
ST - vines oe 690% a Me séencewss 378 
ee 392 ee eee 378 
Se he6s be eas os 392 Meredith ........ 374 
C.F 390 PORE secs vewvee 374 
Ee re 390 one ere r em 
GR wiwecseeawen 388 SD Sees ceecvces 373 
ere 387 Gookes RP Pr re 372 
Ee eee 386 OO eae as 
ee 385 oa. and ib 370 
| eee 384 - eee 370 
H atten, . SS aer 383 PE -s.xecenaee 370 
. Saas 381 I 369 
rr 380 ne capesenseets 368 
Llewellyn ....... 377 WE weer seevewe 365 

. Se 7,773 Ws be teue 7,506 


[Notge.—The United States Railway Team turned 
in a total score of 7,804, 4 points more than their 
preliminary score as reported in the October RiI- 
FLEMAN.] 


BRITISH CUT DEWAR AND RAISE 
RAILWAYMEN AMERICAN SCORES 
{Reprint form The (British) Rifleman] 

As WE go to press the targets shot in both 
the Dewar and the Railwaymen’s Interna- 
tional Matches by the American teams have 
arrived at Headquarters. Our official scor- 
ing reduces the Dewar team scores to 7,875, 
2 points less than claimed, while in the 
Railwaymen’s Match the American scores 
were increased by 4 points to a total of 
7,804. No less than four shooters share the 
honor of top score in the Dewar with 397 
each, but they are all overshadowed by 
F. J. Paffe with 399 for the Railwaymen. 
Full details of our own and other team 

scores have already been given. 


OFFICIAL BRITISH SCORES — 1929 IN- 
TERNATIONAL DEWAR MATCH 





F. W. Bradegirdle, L. M. S. Derby ......... 396 
L. C. Brooks, Ham, and Petersham ........ 395 
. Bi, See, ED, -n ccasewccesesene 393 
i. 2 ne PD Caine 66sdb 54 2.00 ¢600 65 He 
L. W. Avery, Bournemouth and District ...... 392 
T. J. Giboon, Admiralty .......ceccccceses 392 
ie” ull Dy avbednvees oee0eedbuvcbe 391 
(eT Ore rr re 391 
H. B. Tarner, Wimbledon Park .....0.sccce0 390 
A. E. Henderson, CRS ae eee men 389 
H. S. Longhurst, Addiscombe .............-. 389 
©. H. R. Hoodless, Admiralty .............. 388 
FT. 6. DECenee, BORON oc ccccccccvceece 388 
W. Wildgoose, L. M. 8. Bristol ............ 888 
ee SO ere eee 387 
, BO. SIE 6.5.0.0 5s.s'09 05 vb. 0 0% 385 
G. E. Sweeney, Northern Command H. Q. ... 383 
Ss. F. _— NS nets naseesceseas 381 
S. E. win, B Ham, and Petersham ....... 380 
We & Tenbls, agence tea diteninn dapaceesqiaante 380 

I RO Oe Pere eT ere Tr 7,771 


{Note.—The United States Dewar Team turned 
in a total score of 7,875, 2 points less than their 
preliminary score as reported in the October RI- 
FLEMAN.] 


LADYSMITH CLUB WILL AGAIN CON- 
DUCT GREAT LAKES REGIONAL 
MATCHES 


THE third annual Great Lakes Postal Gal- 
lery Matches will be conducted again by the 
Ladysmith (Wisconsin) Rifle Club, with a 
few changes for this year. There will be 
no restrictions as to equipment other than 
that telescope sights are barred. In other 
words, the artillery may be “any .22-caliber 
rifle with metallic sights.” The matches will 
be open to teams and individuals in the 
States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. The team match will 
consist of 8 shots offhand, 4 kneeling, 4 

(Continued on page 39) 








(A Unit of the National Rifle Association aevoted to teaching every voy and girl mm America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H Goebel 


Breaking Records 


ORGING ahead, outdistancing anything 

previously accomplished by the N.R. A. 
Junior Rifle Corps, is getting to be an old 
story. During the four years that this or- 
ganization has been sponsored by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association each succeeding year 
has shown much progress. Set up not only 
as a separate organizing body but also as a 
co-operative organization working with in- 
stitutions and organizations interested in 
furthering this sport constructively, the pro- 
gram has been extended to the schools, 
churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, industries, private 
and institution boy-and-girl camps, Boy 
Scouts, and kindred organizations. In ad- 
dition to the fine work carried on in this 
field, Senior organizations and clubs have 
also done their share of training in rifle 
marksmanship. The American Legion in 
particular has led the way, with a number 
of N. R. A. Senior clubs organizing with the 
thought of bringing in and developing new 
life to the parent organization. The Grand 
Council of the Order of the De Molay is 
also interested in carrying on a constructive 
program of rifle-shooting for each of their 
chapters. The Y. M. C. A. is also to be 
mentioned for carrying on this work na- 
tionally. 

Truly, we are proud of the great advance- 
ment made, as the past year has shown a 
remarkable increase in interest and activity. 
Individual membership and affiliated clubs 
have gained in numbers. Medal qualifica- 
tions and the number of completed matches, 
individual and team, have also increased. 

Let us resort to figures in bringing to you 
a comparison of the work accomplished 
with previous years. Starting with 1926, our 
total qualifications numbered 12,103. In 
1927 this figure was advanced to 19,030; in 
1928, 21,843; and in 1929, 28,937. This 
makes a grand total of 81,913 diplomas and 
decorations distributed over a period of 
four years. During the year 33 members 
completed the Distinguished Rifleman course, 
and 191 qualified as Expert Rifleman. 
These figures compare with 32 Distinguished 
Rifleman and 172 Expert Rifleman of a 
year ago. 

Individual membership reached the 4,000 


mark as compared with 3,000 a year ago. 
while 621 clubs were organized as com- 
pared with 540. Individual and team ac- 
complishments over the year follow: 
BIWEEKLY MATCHES 
FIRST-SERIES WINNERS 
Division A—Fresno High School, 
Calif. 
Division B—Cameron Junior 
Alexandria, Va. 
Division C—Second Team of Cameron Jun- 
ior Rifle Club, Alexandria, Va. 


SECOND-SERIES WINNERS 
A—Fresno High School, 


Fresno, 


Rifle Club, 


Division 
Calif. 

Division B—Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Division C—Malden High School, 3rd Team, 
Malden, Mass. 


Fresno, 


THIRD-SERIES WINNERS 
Division A—Fresno High School, Fresno, 
Calif. 


Division 


B—Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, III. 

Division C—Malden High School, 2nd Team, 
Malden, Mass. 


WINNERS FOR THE THREE SERIES 

Division A—Fresno High School, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Division B—Cameron Junior Rifle Club, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Division C—Malden High School, 2nd Team, 
Malden, Mass. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC TEAM MATCH 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY SCHOOL TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 


GIRLS’ SCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Central High School, Washington, D. C. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC TYRO TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lester Jeffrey, Fresno, Calif. 


INDIVIDUAL MILITARY SCHOOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 
J. H. Whittlesey, Kemper Military School. 
Boonville, Mo. 
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NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lawrence Wilkens, Norwood, Ohio. 


CAMP MATCHES 

Boys’ Division—Camp Wigwam, Harrisop. 
Me. 

Girls’ Division—Camp Alleghany, Ronee. 
verte, W. Va. 

CAMP PERRY MATCHES 

Prone Match, A Group—Arthur Ferguson 
Macon, Ga. 

Prone Match, B Group—Bradford Wiles 
Chicago, IIl. 

Prone, Sitting Match, A Group—L. H 
Gould, South Braintree, Mass. 
Prone, Sitting Match, B Group—Bradfor § 

Wiles, Chicago, IIl. 

Prone, Sitting, Kneeling Match, A Group— 
Arthur Ferguson, Macon, Ga. i 

Prone, Sitting, Kneeling Match, B Grow 
—Bradford Wiles, Chicago, IIl. 

Prone, Sitting, Kneeling, Standing Match, 
A Group—Arthur Ferguson, Macon, 
Ga. 

Prone, Sitting, Kneeling, Standing Match, 
B Group—Bradford Wiles, Chicago, 
Ill. ; 

National Individual Shoulder-to-Shoulder 
Championship—Arthur Ferguson, Ma- 
con, Ga. 


REAFFILIATION—LAST CALL 


STARTING out in the new year with every 
prospect for more successes than ever, we 
are again calling to the attention of our 
affliated members and clubs a very impor- 
tant matter—that of reaffiliation. By ind 
vidual and club affiliations is meant member- 
ship during the calendar year only, and those 
of you who failed to reaffiliate by January 
1 are actually no longer members of the 
National Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps. 
Realizing that possibly memberships in many 
cases have been delayed we have, however. 
extended all benefits of affiliation for this 
month only. Naturally, our relationships 
which have been most pleasant will be sev- 
ered in many instances because many have 
reached the age limit of 19 years for Junior 
competition. This does not necessarily mean 
that these members should be lost to the 
shooting game, for with the program and 
achievements in the Junior field of competi- 
tion as a background notable records can be 
established in the N. R. A. Senior program 
of activities. We will be glad to go over 
the Senior work with any of our members in- 
terested. 

Thousands have qualified in several of the 
intermediate stages for rating and decora- 
tions during the past year. Others have es 
tablished records in the program of indi 
vidual and team competition. You have all 
learned something of accuracy, courtesy. 
concentration, self-control, safety, and pa 
tience, which will prove of immeasurable 
value in tackling the tasks that come in life. 
In addition to this training and program you 
have been kept up to date on all shooting 
matters, including results of competitions and 
the announcement of new scheduled fea- 
tures through the News. Information and 
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advice on all shooting matters have always 
been available, and through your association 
you have been privileged to purchase stand- 
ard equipment at reasonable rates. 

Are you going to pass up these many 
privileges and advantages, or are you going 
ahead advancing and making progress? We 
believe it will be the latter, but you will 
have to act soon if your record and mem- 
bership uninterrupted is to be carried over 
into the 1930 active files. Simply submit 
your name, age, and address with the 25 
cents membership fee to be reinstated. A 
new 1930 membership card and _ button, 
and one of the new rule books, recently re- 
vised, will be mailed to you. 

If you are a club member, ask your in- 
structor what he has done to place the club 
in good standing for the year. Help reor- 
ganize, so that you and your friends can con- 
tinue with your qualifications and compete 
in the matches. It would be to your ad- 
vantage also to take on individual member- 
ship, which gives you direct contact with 
National Headquarters. 

Your continued interest and co-operation 
is needed if we are to fulfill our object to 
teach every boy and girl in America the safe 
and accurate handling of the rifle. Tell your 
friends about the N. R. A. J. R. C. and its 
program and submit their affiliations along 
with yours. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES 


Durinc the two-month period, October 
through November, five team matches fired 
every other week were completed. Teams 
were classified into three divisions by the 
team score submitted in the first match. 
With definite scores designating each di- 
vision or league, it has been most gratifying 
to note the regular improvement in individ- 
ual and team scores and the advancement of 
teams in the lower divisions to higher di- 
vision rating and competition. Seven teams 
that were originally classified in Division B 
have been advanced to the A Division, which 
consists of the better-shooting outfits. Four 
teams have made the grade from Division C 
to Division B. The outstanding accompiish- 
ment made by all teams entered in the con- 
test is that of the Western High School 
Girls’ Rifle Team, of Washington, D. C. 
This team, listed in Division C for the first 
match, advanced to Division B with the 
second match, and with the fifth match has 
made the select Division A. 

In the fourth of these matches the West- 
ern High School Boys’ Team, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., submitting a five-man-team score 
of 498, advanced its standing over the pre- 
vious match to first place. With points al- 
lotted according to team standing in each 
match, Western High, with a total of 1,110 
points, is well in advance in their division. 
Fresno High, of Fresno, Calif., placing sec- 
ond with a score of 496, adding 270 points 
to their previous total, follows Western in 
the grand total with 960 points. Episcopal 
Academy, of Overbrook, Pa., and the Evans- 
ton Township High School, of Evanston, IIL., 
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with team scores of 493 each, added 240 
points to their previous total. 

Among the B Division entrants the sec- 
ond team of the Centennial High School, of 
Pueblo, Colo., was alone in submitting a 
score warranting advancement to Division A. 
Iowa City High, of Iowa City, Iowa, in their 
first match were just under the line for A 
Division rating with a score of 474. Mal- 
den High School’s first team, of Malden, 
Mass., followed third with 473. In the B 
Division, Centennial’s team was leading in 
the grand total with 660 points, followed by 
Malden’s team with 620 and the Turlock 
Union High, of Turlock, Calif., coming third 
with 408. 

The Girls’ Team at the Blodgett Voca- 
tional High School, of Syracuse, N. Y., also 
made some advancement in this match, sub- 
mitting B Division honors. Bonita Union 
High’s first team, of La Verne, Calif., and 
the second team of Malden High School, of 
Malden, Mass., were tied for second honors 
with scores of 447. Malden High’s team 
was leading this division with 360 points, 
the Blodgett Girls following with 320, and 
the Central High School, of Newark, N. J., 
with 240. 

In the Expert Division, consisting of teams 
firing four positions, the first team of the 
Kemper Military School, of Boonville, Mo., 
continued to lead the field, taking first place, 
bringing their total of points for the series 
to 380. Fresno High School, of Fresno, 
Calif., followed second, and the Richmond 
Hill High School, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
third. In the total of points Richmond Hill 
came second with 330, and the first team of 
the Grover Cleveland High School, of St. 
Louis, Mo., third with 310. 

The complete bulletin for the fifth. match, 
listing the teams according to their standing 
in their respective divisions with points for 
the current match and their totals over the 
series, follows: 


BULLETIN NO. 5—BIWEEKLY MATCHES, 
FIRST SERI«:S 
DIVISION A (475-500) 
Total 
Team and address Score Points points 
1. Western Hi. Boys, 
Washington, D. C. ...... 498 300 1,419 
2. Centennial J. R. C., 1st, 
MD FS 3 6k ao 0-8 495 270 1,080 
3. Episcopal Academy, 
oe ee ae 491 240 879 
4. Fresno High, 
ee rere 491 240 81,200 
5. Centennial J. R. C., 2nd, 
Pee, GEO. coccnss. .. 488 210 870 
6. Evanston Township Hi., 


OME. | dvds cos 00's 486 180 930 
7. New Trier High, 

\... i aaa 483 150 7380 
§. Richmond Hill Hi., 

Richmond Hill, L.I., N.Y.. 482 120 920 
9. Warren Harding High, 


Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 477 90 930 
10. Old Pueblo J. R. C., 

OE, MOR, nw 'p0 200-008 s 475 60 450 
11. Morgan Park High, 

EN eee 473 30 450 
12. Blodgett Voca. Hi., Ist, 

a ee, ee 473 30 550 


DIVISION B (450-474) 


Total 

Team and address Score Points points 
1. Turlock Union Hi.,* 

TUreeee, OME, . cccscvess 475 200 6380 


2. Western Hi., Girls,* 

Washington, D. C. ...... 475 200 580 
3. Washington University, 

Th DEE, 6.5%.0% 00d 0% 473 180 380 
4. Malden High, Ist, 


Pe ED, Swe veer ce 472 160 780 
—. Curtis High, 
Staten Island, N. Y. ..... 471 140 220 
















































































6. lowa City High, 


Iowa City, Iowa ........ 471 140 320 
7. Central High, 

OS eee 470 120 320 
8. Lewis and Clark Hi., Ist, 

Spokane, Wash. ........ 466 100 360 
9. Wilby High, 

Waterbury, Conn. ....... 464 80 260 
10. Upper Darby, Hi., 

Upper Darby, Pa. ...... 462 60 300 
11. Ely Rifle Club, 

SE SDT 6 ws és awe 459 40 260 
is. Z. B.C. AW et, 

South Bend, Ind. ..... 453 20 40 
13. Blodgett Voca. Hi., Girls, 

eS SS eas 450 hae 320 


14. Blodgett Vocational Hi., 2nd, 
a re 408 ai 80 


* Division A teams for match of December 14. 


DIVISION C (BELOW 450) 
Total 


Team and address Score Points points 
1. Lewis and Clark, 2nd,* 

Spokane, Wash. ........ 454 100 190 
2. Malden High, 2nd, 

Malden, Mage ...cssvescs 442 90 450 
3. Boy Scout R. C., 

Kansas City, Mo. ....... 438 80 310 
4. Horlick High, 

SS. eee 427 70 180 
5. Warren Harding Hi, Freshman, 

Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 426 60 190 
6. 5. M C. A., 2nd, 

South Bend, Ind. ....... 420 50 170 


Y. M. C. A., 3rd, 
South Bend, Ind. ....... 417 40 150 
8. Greenfield Boy Scout R. C., 


Greenfield, Mass. ........ 412 30 30 
9. Bonita Union Hi, Ist, 
La Verne, Calif. ..... 409 20 240 


10. Bonita Union H., 2nd, 
ie Verne, Geir. ........ 887 10 30 
11. Roosevelt Rifle Club, 
Asbury Park. N. J. 
. Eau Claire Hi., Girls, 
Eau Claire, Wis. .... .. 312 


oboe bs 60 


= 
to 








* Division B teams for match of December 14. 


EXPERT DIVISION——-4 POSITIONS 
Total 

Team and address Score Points points 
1. Kemper Mil. School, 1st, 

Boonville. Mo. ......... 1,827 100 450 
. Fresno Hi., 

Oe 1,786 90 350 
. Richmond Hill Hi., 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. ... 1,729 80 410 
. Kemper Mil. School, 2nd, 

peewee, BR nsec scces 
. Grover Cleveland Hi., Ist, 
ee SS “arr 1,707 60 370 
Kemper Mil. School, 3rd, 
i Mi 554520 4:05 
7. Ridgewood Hi., 
Ridgewood, N. J. ...... 1,670 40 100 
Evanston Township Hi., 
Evanston, > 
. Grover Cleveland Hi., 2nd, 
Dt, BO, Bo 0920s + 0 1,547 20 100 
Lewis and Clark Hi., 
Spokane, Wash. 
Bonita Union Hi., 
La Verne, Calif. 


bo 
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1,710 70 320 
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1,533 10 100 
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SCHOLASTIC INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM 
MATCHES 


IN ADDITION to the regular program of in- 
dividual qualifications and biweekly team 
matches, individuals and teams have an op- 
portunity during the next few months to 
distinguish themselves in national competi- 


tion. During the current month several in- 
dividual championship matches are being 
fired. The Individual Scholastic Champion- 


ship is open to any student affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association and attending a 
school of -high or preparatory grade. The 
N. R. A. Individual Military School Cham- 
pionship is open to any student attending a 
military school who is in good standing as 
an individual or club member of the N.R. A. 

A new match is also being conducted, 
open to all individual and club members in 
good standing in the N. R. A. This is fired 
in the four stages, 10 shots for record in 
each, fired in the following order: First stage, 
one string prone; second stage, one string 
sitting; third stage, one string kneeling; 
fourth stage, one string standing for the In- 
dividual Junior Gallery Championship. 
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Of the team matches the Interscholastic 
Tyro Team Match is the first to be held. 
This match is open to one or more teams 
of not more than ten tyros from any public 
or private, high or preparatory, school other 
than military schools affiliated with the 
N. R. A., the five high scores in each stage 
to count for record. Competitors may shoot 
on but one team. Returns in this event 
are due in Washington not later than March 
1. A match of this kind gives every scho- 
lastic institution, with the exception of mili- 
tary schools, a fine opportunity to meet in 
national competition with inexperienced 
teams. 

During the month of March the Girls’ 
Interscholastic Team Championship, the Mil- 
itary School Team Championship, and the 
Interscholastic Team Championship Matches 
are tn be fired. Team entry in each of 
these events is $5, and entries close on 
March 1. The Girls’ Interscholastic Team 
Championship is open to one or more teams 
of not more than ten from any public or 
private, high or preparatory, school affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association. 
The conditions call for three stages prone; 
to the winning team the title of Interscho- 
lastic Rifle Championship 1930 Girls’ Di- 
vision, and five silver medals are awarded. 
To the second and third teams, bronze med- 
als and percentage medals for scores. 

The N. R. A. Military School Team Cham- 
pionship is open to one or more teams of 
not more than ten from any military school 
in good standing. The conditions are three 
stages, an entire stage to be completed in 
one day. First stage, one string prone, one 
sitting; second stage, one string prone, one 
kneeling; third stage, one string prone, one 
standing. The prizes for the winning team 
are the title of Military School Champions 
for the year, the Military School Indoor 
Trophy to be held for one year until the 
next competition, and five silver medals. 
Bronze medals to the members of second 
and third teams. 

The Interscholastic Team Championship 
is open to one or more teams of not more 
than ten from any public or private, high or 
preparatory, school other than military 
schools affiliated with the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The five high scores in each 
stage count for record, competitors shooting 
on but one team. Conditions require three 
stages, each stage completed in one day. 
Stages consist of two strings each of 2 
sighting shots and 10 shots for record. First 
stage, two strings prone; second stage, one 
string prone, one kneeling; third stage, one 
string prone, one standing (free rifle stand- 
ing position). Prizes to the winning team 
and the title of High School Gallery Cham- 
pions 1930, the Inter-High School Indoor 
Trophy to be held for one year, and five 
silver medals. Bronze medals to the second 
and third teams. 
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NEW CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR INSTRUCTORS 
INTRODUCTION 

HERE are many subjects with which the 

instructor in rifle-shooting should be fa- 
miliar, in addition to the manual and me- 
chanical considerations involved in high-grade 
shooting. The instructor should not only 
know how to do good shooting; he should 
know why good shooting is possible. The 
act of shooting is in itself pleasure enough to 
commend the sport as a splendid recreation; 
but it is not until the shooter has taken a 
look behind the scenes and discovered the 
hundred and one interesting things that con- 
tribute to accuracy that rifle-shooting as a 
hobby instead of merely as a means of recre- 
ation becomes possible. 

In this series of brief lessons the effort 
has been made to take a glance into the 
various subjects which for obvious reasons 
are not covered in the Junior Rifle Corps 
Rule Book or Instruction Manual. Intended 
primarily as a course for Junior Rifle Corps 
instructors, these lessons will none the less 
probably contain material which will be of 
interest to the older boys and girls in Junior 
Rifle Corps units and to all newcomers in 
the shooting game. 

The following is the first of a series of ten 
short articles of this character. These ar- 
ticles are available in pamphlet form through 
Headquarters of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion Junior Rifle Corps: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING COURSE 
LESSON NO. 1 
History 

The story of the developments leading up 
to our present-day rifles can best be traced 
by dividing it into three parts: 

(a) The development of gunpowder. 

(b) The development of priming mixtures. 

(c) The mechanical development of the 
rifle itself. 

Many combustible mixtures, some of which 
probably had explosive tendencies, were 
known to the ancients—Chinese, Arabs, In- 
dians, Greeks, etc.—but on the basis of the 
serious researches which have been made 
by historians and chemists, it seems proba- 
ble that real gunpowder was not actually dis- 
covered until about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and even then for nearly a 
hundred years it was used only for fireworks, 
and when used in war was effective only 
because of the fear which it instilled in the 
minds of the soldiers of that day, who con- 
sidered it as an instrument of the devil and 
therefore something to be given a wide berth. 

Early in the fourteenth century its pro- 
pellent powers were realized, and by 1313 to 
1314 the first rude cannons were made. 
The first type of gunpowder to be manufac- 
tured was black powder, still used to a sur- 
prising extent and in general use throughout 
the world until a generation ago. Black pow- 
der is a simple mixture of charcoal, sulphur, 
and saltpeter. Its rate of burning is con- 
trolled principally by the size of the grains— 
the finer the grain the faster the rate of 
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burning. The ordinary designations for 
black powder consisted of abbreviations of 
the two words “fine grain.” FG was rela- 
tively coarse, FFG somewhat finer, and 
FFFG was a very fine-grain powder. While 
many experiments were made in an effort to 
control the rate of burning of black pow. 
der by using various kinds of charcoal, 
pressing the grains into various sizes, etc, 
no real progress was made in developing a 
superior propellant until the invention of 
smokeless powder during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The possibilities of guncotton as an ex- 
plosive had been discovered in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but it was not 
until about 1865 that Major Schultze, of the 
Prussian Artillery, developed a_ successful 
smokeless powder. This Schultze powder, 
which was made from nitrated wood fibers 
instead of nitrated cotton fibers, was still 
in use as a smokeless shotgun powder as 
late as the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. Near the close of the nineteenth 
century British scientists discovered how to 
control the nitration and burning of cotton 
fibers and developed what was known as 
“E. C. powder,” named for the Explosives 
Company of Great Britain, which fostered its 
development. This E. C. powder was the 
real father of our present-day smokeless pow- 
der. Like Schultze, E. C. powder was still 
in use as a shotgun propellant up until the 
World War. Both of these powders were too 
fast-burning for use in rifles, but by 1884 a 
smokeless powder had been developed in 
France which was suitable for rifle use. Since 
that time continual progress has been made, 
with the increased knowledge of chemistry 
and explosives manufacture which has been 
available to latter-day explosives engineers. 
The result is that today, using cotton linters 
as a base and nitrating them to various de- 
grees, coating the grains with various agents 
of one kind or another and making them to 
various diameters and lengths, smokeless pow- 
der can be manufactured to give almost any 
kind of results that may be required in any 
gun from a .22-caliber pistol to the largest 
military and naval cannon. 

The Lesmok and semismokeless powders, 
which are the most satisfactory for use in 
.22-caliber weapons, are really a cross be- 
tween the original black powder and present- 
day smokeless powders containing some of 
the elements of both types. 

Black powder had three important draw- 
backs as a successful propellant: First, its 
rate of burning could not be controlled be- 
yond very narrow limits; second, it was ex- 
tremely hygroscopic, and great care had to 
be taken to keep it dry; third, the cloud of 
white smoke which was emitted from the gun 
exposed the whereabouts of the gunner in 
warfare and obscured the target from the 
vision of the shooter when used in hunting. 

When gunpowder was first used as a pro- 
pellant, the only form of ignition that was 
known was by means of an open flame 
touched to the priming charge, which was a 
small quantity of fine-grain black powder 
placed near a vent hole leading into the 
main charge of powder. The flintlocks were 
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merely a modification of this system, the 
shower of sparks from the flint performing 
the same function as the open flame. 

About 1805 a Scotch minister by the 
name of Forsythe discovered the percussion 
system of ignition. He found that a very 
sensitive compound such as fulminate of 
mercury could be exploded by a blow. He 
accordingly loaded this special priming mix- 
ture into caps which were placed on a nipple 
over the hole leading into the powder charge. 
When the hammer of the gun struck the cap 
the flash from the primer then ignited the 
powder. With the discovery of percussion 
caps the development of ammunition began 
to move forward rapidly. 

The first handguns were merely miniature 
cannons loaded from the muzzle and fired off 
castle walls or from rests driven into the 
ground, the shooter holding the crude stock 
against his shoulder and touching a_ slow 
match to the priming charge. In an effort 
to improve this system the matchlock was 
developed. This consisted merely of a piece 
of S-shaped metal split at one end so as to 
hold the slow match. The bottom of the 
“$” projected below the stock, so that the 
gunner might grasp it and, by pulling back 
on this “trigger,’ lower the lighted match 
into the priming powder. Because of the 
shape of this arrangement it was referred to 
as the “serpentine.” In order to make sure 
that the slow match would ignite the powder, 
the gunner generally had to blow on it before 
he tried to fire the piece. Guns of this type 
were used by the first Spanish, English, and 
Dutch adventurers in America. Even today 
in remote parts of northern India, Tibet, and 
China explorers have found natives using 
rude homemade matchlocks. 

About 1515 the wheel lock was invented in 
Germany. This consisted of a serrated wheel 
with a spring like a clock spring. The wheel 
was wound up, and when the spring was re- 
leased by the trigger it revolved rapidly, 
striking sparks from a piece of flint. The 
sparks falling into the priming pan ignited 
the priming powder, and the flash traveling 
through the touchhole ignited the charge in 
the barrel of the gun. With the appearance 
of the wheel lock, guns began to be made 
lighter and it was possible to aim the piece 
a little better, so that for the first time guns 
began te displace crossbows and long bows 
as hunting weapons. It was also about this 
time that rifles became more generally 
known. It appears as though rifling was 
probably also invented in Germany. The 
wheel lock was expensive to make, and in 
the search for something which would give 
as reliable results but be more sturdy and 
less expensive the flintlock was developed. 

It appears probable that the flintlock was 
invented some time prior to 1630 in Spain. 
The method of operation of flintlock rifles is 
so well known that no description seems to 
be necessary here. Flintlocks were used for 
three and a half centuries, some of them 
even having been employed by soldiers in our 
own Civil War. The well-known American 
“Kentucky Rifle’ represented probably the 
acme development of the flintlock. These 
rifles were called “Kentuckies” because they 
were made originally for the pioneers who 
Were opening up the Kentucky country. The 
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guns were actually made principally in Penn- 
sylvania, although Kentucky riflemakers were 
found where water-power was available in 
some of the other Eastern States. Not all 
of the American flintlock rifles were Ken- 
tuckies. The Kentucky rifle was noteworthy 
for its relatively light weight, small caliber, 
long barrel, beautiful balance, and extreme 
accuracy. Most flintlock rifles up to the 
time of the advent of the Kentucky had 
been rather clumsy arms at the best. The 
Kentucky rifle was most effective up to about 
60 or 75 yards, comparing quite favorably 
with modern sporting rifles at those ranges. 
It was, however, far ahead of any other rifle 
available at that time, even at such “ex- 
treme” ranges as 200 and 250 yards. 

Following the discovery of the Forsythe 
percussion system, flintlocks began to pass 
out of the picture; but the established prac- 
tice of pouring the powder in from the muz- 
zle and then ramming home the bullet on 
top of it remained until about 1850, when 
breech-loading first began to come into gen- 
eral use with ammunition which was made of 
powder and bullet assembled in metal or 
paper cases and inserted into the breech. 
Repeating guns, which had previously been 
experimented with, now became a practical 
possibility, and with the new cartridges re- 
peating rifles were soon commercially pro- 
duced. 

One of the first developments of the per- 
cussion system using fixed ammunition was 
to place a pellet of the priming compound 
inside the paper cartridge case. When the 
gun was fired the hammer struck a pin 
which pierced the cartridge case and, strik- 
ing into the priming pellet, ignited it. Guns 
of this type were known as “pin-fire.” They 
were not satisfactory because the pins were 
continually breaking and the breech mecha- 
nism rusted badly because of the highly cor- 
rosive action of the primer. 

Then came the rim-fire cartridge with the 
primer contained inside the soft-copper rim 
of the shell. This is the type which is still 
used in our .22-caliber ammunition. Rim- 


fire cartridges had to be made with soft 
heads, so that the firing pin could crush in 
the copper and ignite the primer. Conse- 
quently, very high pressures and velocities 
could not be developed with this type of case. 

The final development was the center-fire 
primer, contained in its own brass capsule 
and inserted into the brass head of the car- 
tridge case quite separate from the powder 
charge. 

With the center-fire type of cartridge the 
brass cartridge cases can be made as heavy 
as may be necessary, because the primer is 
a separate unit sending its igniting flash into 
the powder charge through a very small flash 
hole in the head of the cartridge case. 

So through the years we have come to 
our present type of high-pressure, high-ve- 
locity cartridge fired in a rifle constructed to 
withstand pressures ranging from 38,000 to 
60,000 pounds per square inch in various 
modern guns. 

The only development of interest since 
the adoption of the center-fire cartridge has 
been the noncorrosive primer. There is still 
a good deal to be learned in this country 
about the manufacture of a really satisfac- 
tory noncorrosive primer. Primers of this 
type are not quite as sensitive as the old 
rust-provoking type. Consequently, their ig- 
nition of the powder is not quite as uniform, 
with some resultant loss of accuracy. The 
primers as developed up to this time are, how- 
ever, entirely satisfactory for use at 50 feet 
in .22-caliber rim-fire cartridges. Except for 
the finest kind of target-shooting, the non- 
corrosive primer, the latest development in 
the long history of firearms, can be heartily 
recommended. 


New directories listing the many char- 
tered N. R. A. rifle and pistol clubs in their 
respective States are now ready for distri- 


bution. Write to Headquarters for a di- 
rectory of your State, which will enable 
you to conveniently get in touch with your 
neighboring clubs and, if desired, arrange 
for competition. 








TAKE CARE OF THAT NEW RIFLE 
IT NEEDS THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


Stazon Preservative, per tube 


Stazon Chloroil Solvent, per bottle 


Stazon Rustoff, per tube 


Stazon Gun Oil, per can 


“Fiendoil”—-sample 


bottle 


“Fiendoil”—full-size 2-ounce bottle 


TARGETS 


Single bull, per 1,000 


Single bull, per 500 
Five bull, per 1,000 
Five bull, per 500 


Stazon—The Handy Kit---$1.00 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 Barr Building : 


. 
. 


Washington, D. C. 





DIRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


ADDRESS: DIRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, WAR DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SALE OF 1929 NATIONAL MATCH 
AMMUNITION 


HERE is available for sale to rifle clubs 

and members of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation a limited amount of 1929 National 
Match, caliber .30, Model 1906 ammunition, 
at $47.20 per 1,000 rounds, or $56.64 per 
case of 1,200 rounds, plus the regular pack- 
ing charge of 50 cents for the first case and 
15 cents for each additional case and 75 
cents for less than case lots. This small 
lot of ammunition was left over from the 
1929 National Matches, and is considered 
the best lot of National Match ammunition 
that has been manufactured by the Ord- 
nance Department. It is loaded with a 
powder charge of 51 grains of du Pont No. 
1186 powder cut 22 grains to the inch, and 
the 172-grain, 9° boat-tail bullet. The bal- 
listics of this ammunition, based upon the 
tests made at Frankford Arsenal incident to 
manufacture and inspection, are as follows: 
600-yard mean radius 
600-yard mean extreme vertical 
600-yard mean extreme horizontal 
1,000-yard mean radius 
1,000-yard mean extreme vertical 
1,000-yard mean extreme horizontal 
Mean velocity p 
Mean variation velocity 
Extreme velocity variation 
Mean pressure 
Maximum pressure 

This ammunition proved so very satisfac- 

tory during the 1929 National Matches and 
so many communications from shooters at- 
tending those matches and from members 
of the National Rifle Association and rifle 
clubs have reached this office, inquiring if 
any of this ammunition would be placed on 
sale, that the Executive Officer of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice had this lot set aside for sale. All 
orders for the purchase of this ammunition 
must be accompanied by a remittance either 
in the form of a money order, bank draft, 
or certified check, made payable to the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, and for- 
warded to the office of the Director of Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship, Room 1633, Tempo- 
rary Building No. 5, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


QUALIFICATION REPORTS 
APPROXIMATELY 25 per cent of the quali- 
fication reports for the rifle, pistol, and re- 
volver are being returned to club secre- 


taries for correction. Regulations require 
that the firer’s full name shall appear on 
the reports. This means that his first, mid- 
dle, and last names shall be written out in 
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full, as William Henry Jones, and not Wil- 
liam H. Jones, or W. Henry Jones. If the 
firer has no middle name, that fact should 
be shown on the report of classification as 
William (no middle name) Jones. There 
are many persons of the same name who 
qualify annually, and quite a number of 
these have the same initials and live in the 
same town or State. This causes confusion, 
and someone may get credit for a qualifica- 
tion which should rightfully be credited an- 
other, unless the full name is given for each 
person firing. Every error either of com- 
mission or omission in the rendering of 
these reports of qualification causes delay 
in the issuing of the qualification badges 
and bars. This office wants to give every- 
body due credit for his work, but can not 
do so unless the reports are properly exe- 
cuted. 


CALIBER-.22 WINCHESTER SINGLE- 
SHOT RIFLES 


THERE are approximately 200 of the cali- 
ber-.22 Winchester single-shot rifles still 
available at Raritan Arsenal for sale to 
members of the National Rifle Association 
and rifle clubs. These rifles have all been 
reconditioned and placed in serviceable con- 
dition, and are packed in cartons containing 
two rifles each. 

These rifles were originally procured for 
issue to rifle clubs; but since their re- 
placement by the United States rifle, cali- 
ber .22, Model 1922, M1, they have become 
obsolete, and this office is disposing of them 
to members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and rifle clubs at a very attractive price. 

This rifle is known as the No. 87 Win- 
chester. It is a single-shot rifle chambered 
and rifled for the caliber-.22 short cartridge. 
It is a lever-operated heavy-barreled target 
rifle equipped with a No. 41 Lyman rear 
sight and metal front sight. 

The sales price of these rifles is $7.50 
each, and they will be sold only in pairs of 
two rifles each at $15 per pair. This is 
rendered necessary in order to avoid break- 
ing the containers in which they are packed, 
thereby creating additional packing charges. 
Rifle clubs can purchase one or more pairs 
of these rifles at $15 per pair. Sales to 
individual members of the National Rifle 
Association will be approved, provided that 
two members forward their orders together 
to this office with the request that the rifles 
be shipped to the same place. 

These rifles would be a big asset to any 


rifle club engaged in small-bore shooting, 
as the number of caliber-.22, Model 1922, 
M1 rifles which the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship will be able to furnish clubs 


will be limited in a very large number of — 


cases to two rifles per club. 


TYPE EE FIELD GLASSES 


Tue Ordnance Department still has a sup- 
ply of field glasses, Type EE, Naval Gu 
Factory, which are available for sale to 
members of the National Rifle Association 
at $12, which includes the cost of handling, 
postage, and insurance. The glasses are 
cleaned, reassembled, and adjusted before 
shipping. 

These glasses are somewhat similar in 
construction to the Type EE field glasses 
approved for issue to the U. S. Army, er 
cept that they are slightly larger. They are 
6-power magnification and have an 8° field 
of view, with a reticule of Type EE style 
of Infantry mil scale mounted in the left 
tube. The weight of these glasses is about 
1.9 pounds, and that of the case about 1. 
pounds. The case is equipped with a con- 
pass on the cover and a latch catch of the 
spring type, with neck strap and shoulder 
strap with each case. 


BALL CARTRIDGE, CALIBER .30, 
MODEL 1922E 


Mempers of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and rifle clubs are informed that there 
is available at Frankford Arsenal about 150,- 
000 rounds of ball cartridge, caliber .30, 
Model 1922E. This ammunition is loaded 
with du Pont IMR No. 17 progressive-burn- 
ing powder giving a muzzle velocity of about 
2,600 f. s., and a mean radius of approxi- 
mately 2.83 inches at 600 yards. The primer 
is the Frankford Arsenal No. 70, and the 
bullet is the 170-grain 6° boat-tail, full gild- 
ing-metal jacket. 

This ammunition sells for $31.50 per 1,000 
rounds, or $37.80 per case of 1,200 rounds. 
A bandolier of 60 rounds will cost $1.89. 
The packing charges are 50 cents for the 
first case and 15 cents for each additional 
case in the same order, and 75 cents for 
less than case lots. 


SPECIAL SALE OF OLD STOCK, CALI- 
BER-.22 SHORT AMMUNITION 
Tue Ordnance Department has on hand 
several million rounds of old stock, caliber- 
.22 short cartridges, which have been made 
available for sale to members of the Na- 
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tional Rifle Association and rifle clubs at 
the exceptionally low price of 50 cents per 
1,000 rounds, or $5 per case of 10,000 
rounds, plus a packing charge of 40 cents 
for the first case and 10 cents for each ad- 
ditional case in the same order, and 50 
cents for less than case lots. This ammu- 


HIS is a medium-weight target and sport- 

ing rifle shooting the .30-06 cartridge. 
It is intended for accurate target-shooting at 
ranges of from 100 to 1,000 yards, particu- 
larly the kind of shooting most indulged in 
by civilian rifle clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. It will also be 
found excellent for general sporting pur- 
poses and for big-game hunting. 

This rifle has a 24-inch barrel, star-gauged 
and specially selected, which is about 3% 
ounces heavier than the barrel of the Model 
1903 Service and National Match rifles. 
There is no rear-sight fixed base on the bar- 
rel, and the barrel is polished and blued 
from receiver to ntuzzle the same as the 
barrels on regular sporting rifles. 

The breech-action is that of the Spring- 
field Model 1903 rifle, specially selected, 
hand-fitted, and polished, and with hand- 
adjusted trigger pull. The bolt is polished 
bright. The sight equipment is the standard 
Model 1903 front sight, and the Lyman 
No. 48 rear sight. 

The stock is the Model 1922 pistol-grip 
stock with short forearm. The butt plate 
is of checked steel, and shotgun type. The 
length of the stock is 1334 inches; drop at 
comb from line of sight, 1.82 inches; and 
drop at heel from line of sight, 2.13 inches. 


THREE MEN AND A SINK-BOX 
(Continued from page 19) 
and passes beyond our field of vision. A 
noisy gabble breaks out behind us. 

“They’re gone!” Creep agonized. 
I could see their eyes. You——” 

“Shut up! Ek! Ek! Ek!” I answered 
Creep and gander with the same breath. A 
cautious eye over the gunwale shows the 
flock turning and circling back. They’re 
working to perfection. ‘“Gr—r—r,” chuckles 
the gander, reassuring. There is a swing 
and set of curving wings; legs thrust to meet 
the water; and for an instant the flanked 
line hangs motionless—on Creep’s side, curse 
it! The chance is tempting, but I refuse it. 
“Now!” I called, and scrambled up for the 
seconding shot. 

But Creep’s gun is silent. I wait as he 
fumbles with the breech; wait as the shriek- 
ing flock climbs and begins to scatter; then, 
at long range, they get all I have. 

The air quivers with imprecation. “Damn 


“And 


nition is packed in cartons of 50 rounds 
each, and in cases of 10,000 rounds. 

This lot of ammunition was formerly is- 
sued to the services, but was recalled upon 
the issue of the M1922 rifle, using the long- 
rifle cartridge. It is considered serviceable, 
and instructions have been issued to all ar- 
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senals to inspect this ammunition before 
shipping. 

Here is a bargain, and every shooter 
should be willing to take a “sporting chance” 
in procuring some of this ammunition at 
the extremely low price quoted above. 


United States Rifle, 
Caliber .30, M-1903, 


Style N. R. A. Sporting Type 


The barrel and receiver are carefully bed- 
ded by hand in the stock to give the great- 
est accuracy of shooting. The sling swivels 
are suitable for use with the leather gun 
sling, Model 1907. 

The complete rifle without gun sling, not 
loaded, weighs 8 pounds 14 ounces to 9 
pounds, depending upon the density of wal- 
nut stock. 

These rifles are targeted from machine 
rest at 200 meters with .30-caliber M. I. 


6 


Sportin Type, N.R.A. 
200 Meters 
1929 Nat. Match Arn. 


Groups of 5 shots at this dis- 
The test 


ammunition. 
tance average about 234 inches. 
target accompnies the rifle. 

This rifle is not permitted to be used in 
the National Matches or in those matches 
where it is prescribed that the service rifle 
“as issued” must be used; but it may be 
used for official qualification as Marksman, 
Sharpshooter, and Expert Rifleman by civil- 
ians under rules prescribed by the War De- 
partment. It is also permitted in almost all 
matches participated in by members of civil- 
ian rifle clubs, and in many special N. R. A. 
matches. To adapt it for hunting purposes 
it is usually best to replace the plain steel 
front-sight blade with one tipped with a 
gold or ivory bead. Such special sight must 
be obtained and fitted by the purchaser, the 
Government not being prepared to do this 
work. This rifle is also well adapted to the 
fitting of many types of telescope sights, the 
high combed stock being particularly adapted 
to such sights. 

This rifle is sold only to members of the 
National Rifle Association through the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, and to 
officers of the Army and Navy. The price 
is $40 plus a packing charge of $1.34. The 
leather gun sling, Model 1907, costs $1.31. 





the gun! Damn these shells!” Creep 
damned all but himself as he yanked again 
at the breech block and jerked out an empty 
case. “Never ejected the last shell—the 
time I shot at the bluebill. And I could 
have knocked the whole flock,” he mourned. 
Then added plaintively, “Now we've lost 
’em.” 

“Not all of ’em,” I answered. Five fine 
brant lie on the slack water that floats the 
eelgrass. The magazine had been emptied, 
and he hardly heard it. 

“Get down! Others coming; look at ’em!” 
Skirting the bar, the following flocks are 
winging in. Creep worked a cartridge 
through his chamber, tried to stuff more 
shells into a magazine already full, and 
dropped from sight. You would never be- 
lieve that he could shrink so small. 

A lone brant beat the others to it, and 
swung along the set. It was a long shot, 
well made. As the bird came down like a 
falling star, Creep turned a smiling face. 
“Some shot, eh?” he queried. 


“Shut up! Get down! Look at ’em! 
Ek! Ek! Ek!” It is no time for compli- 
ments, for forty brant are headed in. They 
must have heard us, seen us But 
maybe “Ek! Ek! Ek!” 

Will they stool? No. Yes. No. 
here they come! Oh, what a chance! 
side, Creep. Take the leaders first.” 

“Give it to ’em!” We swing up, with a 
rattle of fire, and shoot until the hammers 
click. For a moment the air seems full of 
whirling geese. With those that had fallen 
just before, the sluggish seaweed is speckled 
with them. 

“Eight more, I make it,” I said, counting 
hastily. 

“No, nine,” Creep corrected. So we 
checked them up again, and Creep was right. 
We have all the brant that the law allows. 

Nels lays a strong back to the oars, as 
the skiff comes surging up. “How many?” 
he called, over his shoulder; then slewed the 
boat around to count for himself. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. 


Gee, 
“Your 








GANG GUNS 
(Continued from page 16) 

at variance, however, with those developed 

from a study of captured arms, when 9 out 

of 44 (21 per cent) were of the automatic 

type. 

Of the three shotguns considered, the 
one in 20-gauge was of the “auto. and bur- 
glar” type, with which sportsmen are fa- 
miliar. It is made in pistol form and mar- 
keted by an old and reputable concern. The 
two in 12-gauge had both been modified, 
the better to adapt them for homicidal pur- 
poses. One had the barrels cut off an inch 
or two ahead of the fore end and the stock 
sawn off just behind the pistol grip. This 
made a murderous and easily concealed 
weapon. The other had the barrels short- 
ened by several inches, but the stock had 
not been mutilated. All of these arms were 
of the double-barrel hammerless type. 

Although these were the only captured 
shotguns which I examined carefully, I cas- 
ually studied several repeating shotguns taken 
from owners of questionable character. In 
each case but one the barrel had been cut 
off just ahead of the magazine, indicating 
at once the use for which these arms were 
intended. 

No. 9. Machine-gun murders numbered 8 
among 74 (11 per cent), while machine 


guns captured constituted 5 of 43 arms, or 
11 per cent also. 
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Bullets and buckshot re- 

moved from the 

bodies in Clark Street 
garage 
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As we survey these figures one can not 
but give credit to the modern gangster for 
his practical knowledge of the tools of his 
trade and the efficient manner in which he 
employs them. The submachine gun, a 
weapon of the highest value for certain 
police uses, has apparently been wunnecessa- 
rily neglected by law-enforcement agencies, 
but not by the hoodlum, who has most suc- 
cessfully demonstrated its possibilities. The 
large percentage of shotgun shootings, too, 
illustrates the potentialities of this arm for 
homicidal purposes, and at the same time 
the futility of attempts to curb crime by 
legislating the smaller arms out of existence. 
Since almost anyone will concede the im- 
possibility of doing away with hunting 
weapons, and since the effectiveness of such 
weapons for criminal uses is being daily 
demonstrated, let us hope that those who 
are now agitating for further restriction on 
the sale of small arms will realize the im- 
possibility of obtaining the desired end by 
the course they are now pursuing and may 
be moved to direct their energies, not toward 
wholesale restriction, but toward encourag- 
ing the employment of arms by reputable 
citizens and discouraging their employment 
by the hoodlum, through the medium of 
mandatory additional punishment for any 
individual with a criminal record convicted 
of committing a crime while with firearms 
in his possession. 
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FACING AN ARMED CROOK 
(Continued from page 24) 


mand at least an even break if he g. 
tempts to stick it in your back. 

10. Any move that you make in prepared. 
ness for the onslaught of a criminal i: 
not cowardly; and please impress this m 
your mind: The crook will kill you, an 
light a cigarette rignt away, tor he i: 
ready and willing to bump you off. 

11. Don't play his game by telling him ty 
stick ‘em up, for he has practiced that 
game, and you are crude at it. Yow 
chances of taking him alive are one i 
more than twenty. 

12. Last, but not least, remember that when 
you bump off a crook you are doing mor 
to discourage crooks in one second than 
a bona-fide officer of the law can do ina 
year; and if you have any hesitation 
about taking a human life, follow th 
records of crime for a week and see how 
little the crook is going to care about 
the tears of your loved ones if he gets 
the drop on you. 

The saddest thing we have to face every 
day is the funeral of a decent citizen, taken 
away from his loved ones by the ruthless 
hand of a bandit. It is sad because we know 
that the dead man was far smarter than the 
crook who killed him; and while someone 
loved and depended upon the dead citizen, 
the crook has no holds on life and living 
worth weighing against a chunk of lead. 

In nine cases out of ten, where any decent 
citizen goes armed and observes the simple 
rules I have written, he either bumps uff a 
crook or is let strictly alone. They say of 
me: “He wears a carat diamond or two, day 
and night, and yet the crooks let him strictly 
alone.” Not because I am _ braver tha 
others, but because I have given crooks my 
calling card, and they know that, while they 
might win, yet there is sure to be a game 
stiff enough to excite someone. 

I am against any law that disarms the 
decent citizen, for the crooks can not be 
disarmed; and why dull a saber blade if we 
must leave the point needle sharp? 


SUCCESSFUL HUNTING 
(Continued from page 20) 

for he loves his gun. He often seizes it 
from the corner or cabinet and swings it 
upon an imaginary mallard. Or _ perhaps 
it is his high power that he lovingly takes 
from the cabinet, puts a piece of wood be 
hind the trigger (or else fastens the trigget 
forward with a rubber band) and mentally 
shoots down his game; first a running shot, 
and then with a rest for a distant stationaty 
target. Repeatedly he goes through the 
operation from start to finish until his 
muscles, eyes, and nerves work together 4 
a unit. I have always found it helpful t 
block the trigger securely when doing this 
mental practice because I wished to gé 
used to pulling the trigger harder than ab- 
solutely necessary in order to make sure 
that the trigger pull does not spoil my 
aim when actually shooting. A friend finds 
it better not to have the trigger faste 
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securely and so he uses a rubber band, which 
allows the trigger to move but takes a 
greater pressure than when shooting. Pre- 
paredness is the successful shooter’s middle 
name; and when he gets that snap shot and 
wins it is because of his sixth sense. 

The fellow who believes that he must 
have everything planned out before it hap- 
pens—who thinks he must arrange for every 
event prior to its occurrence—never uses 
his sixth sense. The result is that when 
things happen to go just as he had them 
mapped out, he scores a record. But not 
once in forty times does the deer cross any- 
where near the time or place that was 
planned. The longer I hunt the more I am 
convinced that the joy of it lies in the fact 
that no two things happen just alike in hunt- 
ing, and so there is always a new thrill to 
the age-old sport. 

I once stood on watch while a swamp was 
being driven, Before he placed me the old 
guide told me just where the deer would 
come out, as per past experience; and, in 
fact, he pointed to fresh tracks of deer 
going into the swamp at that very place. 
I tell you it was hard not to keep my eyes 
fastened upon that one spot when one of 
the drivers shot a warning to be ready; but 
nevertheless I  stoutly resolved to relax 
every muscle and save every bit of energy 
for the crisis. When two deer came out 
of the swamp in a locality that they had 
never been known to use before I got them 
both easily. I didn’t see any sights nor 
did I even know I had a rifle. I just threw 
those lead pellets with all six senses of 
my mind. 

There is still another qualification that 
I believe every sucecssful shooter must pos- 
sess, and I am going to name that quality 
“shooting confidence.” Perhaps you have 
been present at a fine dinner where you 
became so self-conscious and nervous that 
you spilled your plate in your lap; you 
lacked confidence. And I have seen a great 
many shooters who never could be consist- 
ent and dependable shots because they 
were pickled in the same brine. They ex- 
cused their failures on the pretext of so- 
called buck fever, but every one of them 
knew inwardly that excitement, pure and 
unadulterated, had robbed him of his confi- 
dence. Never a day passes but some new 
and unexpected crisis comes into one’s life. 
One man frets constantly for fear that he 
can’t grapple with the new problem suc- 
cessfully, while the other believes inwardly 
that he can settle his unexpected difficulty. 
One man has confidence, and his mental and 
Physical poise show it; the other is a wor- 
ried coward. and his poor success is the evi- 
dence. Which man do you enjoy hunting 
with? 

Success is not spelled by the letters I-u-c-k 
in hunting any more than in business. The 
hunter who consistently wins against his 
Sagacious quarry must possess at least three 
qualifications: first he must have woods sense, 
which enables him to outwit the clever nose, 
tars and eyes of the hunted. Second, he 
Must use his sixth sense, which means a 
trained co-ordination of all his faculties. 
Third, he must possess shooting confidence, 
which means belief in himself. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE 
SPECIAL CARTRIDGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


great in the case of a rimless cartridge, or 
the cartridge rattles around in the chamber 
in the case of a rimmed cartridge, you will 
have to remove the barrel from the receiver 
and cut off a piece from the rear end of 
the barrel, and rethread the latter for the 
receiver, and then rechamber the barrel. If 
this occurs, only a small piece need be cut 
from the rear end of the barrel, so that you 
will not have to do the entire length of the 
chamber over again. 

The above chambering reamer is for shoul- 
dered cartridges used in a rifle, but is not 
suitable for special revolver cartridges. The 
field of revolver cartridges is very well cov- 
ered with the standard cartridges to be had, 
with the exception of the .25-caliber. I will 
therefore describe a special .25-caliber re- 
volver cartridge which I made, and how 
the handgun was adapted to use it. 

The .25-20 single-shot cartridge case was 
used, and was cut off to a length of 1% 
inches. One-quarter inch at the neck was 
drawn straight, and of the proper diameter 
to hold a 60-grain, .25-caliber bullet friction- 
tight. From the rear end of this neck the 
body of the case was drawn to the rim on a 
straight taper of % inch to the foot. This 
was done with a one-piece die, as I had no 
shoulder in the cartridge case to contend 
with. The die was cut with a 17/64-inch 
expansion reamer and a No. 2 Brown & 
Sharpe taper reamer. The die was first 
reamed clear through with the expansion 
reamer to a diameter of .257 of an inch; 
then the No. 2 Brown & Sharpe taper reamer 
was ground with a pilot of this same diam- 
eter on the small end, and the die was cut 
to the proper depth for the body of the case 
with this reamer. The 17/64-inch expansion 
reamer was then run through, set so as to 
cut the small end of the die out to .270 of 
an inch, which was the portion of the die 
that formed the neck of the cartridge case. 

The revolver adapted to this cartridge is 
a .32-20 Smith & Wesson with the cylinder 
bushed for the special cartridge and the 
barrel reamed smooth and fitted with a 
piece of .25-caliber Stevens barrel turned 
down on the outside to a press fit inside of 
the reamed barrel of the Smith & Wesson, 
and pinned in place. This was done instead 
of fitting an entirely new barrel, in order 
that a new front cylinder latch would not 
have to be made. If a Colt .32-20 is used 
for this cartridge, a piece of .25-caliber bar- 
rel can be threaded and screwed into the 
frame in place of the .32-20 barrel, as there 
is no front cylinder latch on the Colt. 

A clamp was made which encircled the 
cylinder of the revolver, and covered it com- 
pletely; then bushings were made from drill 
rod, these being cut longer than the cylinder, 
and having a %-inch hole drilled the full 
length of each bushing. Then for a short 
distance at one end the bushings were 
turned straight on the outside, and to the 
same diameter as the holes in the cylinder, 
which I had previously reamed straight, and 
to a diameter just large enough to straighten 
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them out. Thus the bushings would start 
straight when being pressed into the cylin- 
der. The remainder of the outside of the 
bushings was turned to a diameter one-half 
thousandth of an inch larger than the 
reamed holes in the cylinder, and after the 
cylinder was placed in the clamp the bush- 
ings were pressed into place and cut off 
flush with the cylinder at each end. A small 
hole was then drilled through the outer wall 
of each cylinder chamber and bushing at 
the back end, and these holes threaded for 
Y-inch pins, which were screwed in tightly 
and cut off flush, both outside and inside. 
Each chamber was then reamed to .257 of 
an inch with an expansion reamer, and a 7- 
mm. straight reamer was ground with a pilot 
on it of .257-inch diameter, and each cham- 
ber reamed to a depth of about 1/64 of an 
inch longer than the body of the cartridge 
case, with this 7-mm. reamer. The cham- 
bers were then all reamed with the No. 2 
Brown & Sharpe taper reamer until the car- 
tridges fitted easily. 

The sides of the rear ends of these bush- 
ings that receive the extractor had to be 
cut out by hand with die-sinker’s files and 
Prussian blue, so that the extractor would 
work freely. The heads of these cartridges 
are just a trifle smaller than the heads of 
the .32-20 cartridges, but the extractor re- 
moves them very well. 

The load that I use in this cartridge now 
is 5 grains of du Pont No. 80 or 4 grains 
of du Pont shotgun smokeless powder. Both 
powders seem to shoot equally well, but with 
slight differences in elevation. This is a 
pretty fast load, and I have to use cartridges 
that take the small-size primer such as the 
No. 6% Remington, as large primers, even 
the military ones, flow back enough so that 
they lock the action of the gun. The small 
primers do not seem to flow back at all. I 
use nothing but jacketed bullets in this gun. 


LADYSMITH CLUB WILL AGAIN CON- 
DUCT GREAT LAKES REGIONAL 
MATCHES 
(Continued from page 31) 
sitting, and 4 prone, at 50 feet, with ten- 


man teams, five high scores to count. The 
Great’ Lakes trophy, won by Superior in 
1928 and by Eau Claire in 1929, will be 
awarded to the winning team, to be held 
for the following year, and a medal will 
also be provided for the highest individual 
score in the team match. 

Instead of combining the _ individual 
matches in a single run, there will be sepa- 
rate matches of 20 shots each in the four 
positions with medals for the winners in 
each position. Team entry fees will be $2. 
Individual entry fees are 25 cents each. 
Two re-entries are permitted each shooter 
in the individual matches at 25 cents each. 

Entries will close for the matches Febru- 
ary 1, and targets must be returned to La- 
dysmith by March 15. Targets will be pro- 
vided promptly on receipt of entries, so 
that shooting may be completed as early as 
possible. Any further information desired 
may be secured from E. L. A. Bruger, Sec- 
retary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Ladysmith, 
Wis. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 


Deer Rifles, and Rifles for Sheep 


By TownseEND WHELEN 


HAVE owned all the best shotguns, 

rifles, and revolvers made in America, 
especially in the older calibers; several .22- 
caliber repeating rifles and one Stevens .22 
L. R. single-shot target rifle, weight about 
9 pounds. Also one .32-40 Winchester 
single-shot target rifle weighing about 10 
pounds, and .25-35, .38-55, and .45-70 Win- 
chester repeating rifles; as well as a .303 
Model 99G Savage; and at present a .30 
Remington auto. rifle. The .25-35 Winches- 
ter was my favorite for several years for 
all game up to and including deer; yet for 
deer alone I found the .38-55, .303, and .30 
auto. far superior, especially the .30 auto., 
although I am not so sure that this cali- 
ber was a better killer than either the 
.38-55 or .303; but it being an automatic, 
I like it as a deer rifle far better than the 
others. I never had a chance to try the 
.45-70 on deer, but I am sure it is a great 
deal larger than is necessary for deer. 

I like the hang and balance of the 99G 
Savage better than any of the others; but 
I never got practice enough hunting so I 
could ever learn to work a lever-action rifle 
fast from the shoulder; and although I 
have owned and shot several .22 pump 
rifles and one pump shotgun, I never was 
able to work these at what one would call 
a fast rate, yet I can handle the .22 pumps 
about twice as fast as I can a lever-action 
rifle. After shooting the first shot from a 
lever-action rifle, I seem to forget what to 
do next, and always remove it from my 
shoulder and look to see what effect my 
first shot had on the deer. If he is still 
running or down kicking, I work the lever 
and shoot again, but I can not seem to get 
the habit of working the lever while the 
rifle is at my shoulder. Perhaps one rea- 
son for this is because I seldom have to 
shoot again, while with the .22 pump on 
squirrels I seldom make clean kills and 
usually have to shoot two or three times. 

I have always had on hand at least one 
good shotgun, one good Colt or S. & W. 
revolver, and at least two to four rifles, 
but the past six years I have had but 
little time to hunt, except ducks and birds 
within an hour by automobile from this 
city; in fact, during the past six years I 
have only been out of the State twice deer 
hunting, and that was the falls of 1924 and 
’26. But now fortune has smiled on me 
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somewhat; so if business is as good next 
year as it has been the past two years I 
not only hope to be able to again enjoy 
my regular one to two months a year hunt- 
ing birds, ducks, and deer, but I also 
hope and believe I can make my fondest 
boyhood dreams come true, and that is big- 
game hunting—moose and bear—and es- 
pecially have I longed to hunt sheep and 
goat, and even to this day I continue to 
hunt out the sporting magazines at the 
newsstand that have good sheep or goat 
hunting stories in them, and I am 48 years 
old now. 

Now we are coming to the point. While 
the .30 auto. is my favorite deer rifle, still 
I know this rifle is not suitable for big 
game, especially sheep and goat, which 
are usually shot at long range. Knowing 
this, I must buy a new long-range rifle, 
and feel unable to make a decision. Colo- 
nel Whelen’s reply to E. H. in the Novem- 
ber RIFLEMAN Was more interesting to me 
than anything I have read for months, 
for, while I never expect to hunt coyote, 
still I am sure a rifle suitable for them 
would be suitable for sheep and goat. So 
I have come to the conclusion that I want 
the .30-06 Government cartridge in a 
Springfield Sporter, but would like to know 
more about this rifle, especially weight, 
length of barrel, stock dimensions, and the 
different actions, models, sights,and scopes. 
(I have for years used Sheard or Lyman 
gold-bead front, and Lyman or Marble tang 
peep sights.) I have never used a scope, 
but have looked through a friend’s several 
times, and it has seemed hard for me to 
line up the cross hairs. Of course, I was 
holding the rifle offhand. 

Then another thing: recoil pads attached 
to butt. I do not see why more is not 
written about recoil pads instead of steel 
butt plates. I am 5 feet 9 inches, and 
weigh only 135 pounds; and a rather light 
full-choke 12-gauge gun, or a .45-70 rifle, 
is punishment to me after a considerable 
number of shots in succession without a 
recoil pad or padded shoulder. 

Then, last but not least, there is the 
price. I do not want to pay any more 
than is necessary, and yet I want the very 
best I can afford, because this is probably 
the last rifle I will ever buy and the only 
one I intend to keep and use hereafter ex- 


cept a .22-caliber to play with. Also, | 
might add, this .30-06 rifle will be used 
summers occasionally on woodchucks, 
hawks, and crows, which are still quite 
plentiful around here. Also please give 
me the dope on good loads for all game 
this rifle will be used for. Any other in 
formation you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated. How does Springfield Sporter 
No. 1 by Sedgley, priced at $65 and shown 
in the November RIFLEMAN, compare with 
your pet Springfield? 

Can you send me detailed descriptions of 
both Springfield and Krag rifles? From 
the cuts I have seen of these rifles in the 
RIFLEMAN I can not get any idea as to 
working parts, bolt, and lock. What is 
the iron box on the side of the Krag shown 
on page 1 of the November RIFLEMAN? 
Is this the magazine on the side? What 
is the price of Springfield and Krag service 
rifles as sold to N. R. A. members by the 
Government, and what changes would be 
necessary to make both over into fine 
sporters, and the cost of same? Do you 
believe I could do this woodwork myself? 
I am a carpenter, but not a cabinetmaker. 

I hope you do not think these questions 
foolish; but the fact is I do not know 
anything whatever about any make of bolt 
action rifles, and I imagine a _ bolt-action 
will be awkward to me; but as long as 
it is a gun I will love it—w. A. P. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). You have 
discovered one extremely important thing 
about rifles that few of our sportsmen ap 
preciate—namely, the very great advantage 
that comes from being able to function or 
operate a rifle instinctively without think- 
ing about it. Believe me, when you jump 
a deer in quick timber, you want to get the 
first shot in quick and sure, and if it does 
not stop the deer, you want to follow it 
instantly with another shot. At such 4 
time, a man has no time to think how to 
operate his rifle; also, he usually is too 
excited to think. He has got to be able to 
do things instinctively, or else he will be 
too slow, and the probabilities are that he 
will everlastingly get things all balled up 
and his rifle nicely jammed in the bargain. 

In deer hunting, you have found that the 
automatic is the easiest and quickest of 
all. Of course it is, because one does not 
have to think about it. Automatic rifles 
are splendid deer rifles. Next, you have 
found that you can operate the pump-action 
rifles instinctively and without thought. 
That is natural also, because you are used 
to pump-action shotguns. Had you been 
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using a lever-action rifle to the same ex- 
tent that you have used pump rifles and 
shotguns, probably you would find yourself 
operating those rifles instinctively also. 

By all means, do not change your deer 
rifle. Stick to the automatic or pump. 
This matter of quick, sure, and instinctive 
operation in deer shooting is worth more 
than all the fine points of rifles put to- 
gether. 

As to cartridges for deer, the .30-30, .30 
auto., .303, .32-40, and .38-55 are all splen- 
did deer cartridges. There are really 
no better deer cartridges. Deer ranges are 
practically never over 150 yards, except 
perhaps in a few isolated localities where 
perhaps a sheep rifle might be better. 
These cartridges will bring a deer to bag 
every time within this range if the bullet 
be anywhere nearly properly placed, and 
the cartridges and rifles for them are ac- 
curate enough at this range to let a good 
shot be sure of placing his bullets cor- 
rectly. You won’t gain any advantage by 
using any more powerful or more accurate 
cartridges for deer. 

But when we come to rifles for sheep 
and goats, or even for woodchucks or coy- 
otes, we have an entirely different set of 
conditions. There is not that necessity 
for speed in operation. The ranges are 
very much longer. Accuracy and flat tra- 
jectory become much more important. If 
you were to miss the first shot at sheep 
or goats, you would probably have time to 
shoot four or five other shots before the 
game got out of sight or out of range. 
You will frequently see sheep or goats in 
localities where it is impossible to get 
closer than 200 or 300, or, sometimes, 400 
yards. You never know the exact range, 
but have to estimate it. The rifle and car- 
tridge can hardly have too much accuracy 
or tog flat a trajectory. The weapon which 
best combines accuracy and flat trajectory 
is a modern bolt-action rifle for the .30-06 
cartridge. 

Instinctive operation is almost as im- 
portant in a sheep and goat rifle as in a 
deer rifle. There is not that necessity for 
speed, but you may discover your game a 
mile off, and then the stalk begins, trying 
to keep under cover, keep the wind right, 
keep from making a noise. You get nearer 
and nearer. Can you get near enough? 
There is no thrill like it. It is a long pro- 
longed thrill. It brings excitement and 


buck fever to all but the old, seasoned 
hunter. And in the excitement, if you 
can’t operate the rifle instinctively, you 


will probably get things all balled up and 
jam the rifle. 

Quick and instinctive operation of bolt- 
action rifles can be learned. It is seldom 
learned by the majority of sportsmen who 
hunt but a couple of weeks every other 
year, who buy a bolt-action rifle because it 
is a fad, and who never touch it between 
hunts. Such men would be very much 
better armed with a much simpler rifle. 
But this quick and instinctive operation 
can be learned by anyone who will take 
enough interest in it. It is learned by 
every one of the men who go through the 
Small-Arms Firing School at the National 
Matches each year. It is learned best by 
Practicing a certain system of operation, 
which is given in detail on pages Nos. 24 
to 27, inclusive, of the “Army Training 
Regulations on Rifle Marksmanship,” a 
copy of which I am sending you under 
separate cover. Practice the rapid-fire ex- 
ercises without ammunition for 15 minutes 
a day for a couple of weeks, and you 
will get wise. Practice them again for a 
week before you go hunting, then a little 
each day when hunting. Pretty soon, you 
Won’t worry any about quick or instinctive 
Operation. The whole thing is to get to 
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know your rifle so well that you won't 
worry about it. 

Now we will come to the rifle itself. 
Under separate cover, I am sending you 
a whole lot of memoranda about modern 
bolt-action rifles and kindred matters which 
you can digest at your leisure. In these, 
you will find the sporting type of .30-caliber 
Springfield rifle praised to the skies. It 
is the best and most accurate rifle, but 
nevertheless I hardly think it is the best 
rifle for you. You see, you are a small, 
light man, and I am thinking how very 
steep and high the mountains are in sheep 
and goat country. I think that the Spring- 
field with its 9 pounds’ weight and its 
bulky stock is too heavy and too big for 
you. I am going to recommend to you 
instead the .30-06 Winchester Model 54 
rifle. Send to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. for a catalogue of it. For all 
practical purposes, it is just as good as 
the Springfield. It is made of the very 
best materials. In testing at 200 yards at 
the Winchester factory with Winchester 
180-grain ammunition, groups of 3 to 3% 
inches are the average. No one wants or 
can use better accuracy than that., Get 
the rifle equipped with Lyman No. 48 re- 
ceiver sight, and sight it in so that the 
bullets will strike the exact point of aim 
at 200 yards. The bullets will then aver- 
age striking 2% inches high at 100 yards 
and 9 inches low at 300 yards. You have 
to make no allowance for distance except 
that if you think the animal is very far 
away begin aiming up toward its backbone. 
This Winchester rifle weighs 7% pounds. 

I am going to recommend that you make 
one change in this rifle. Go to a good 
gunsmith and have him remove the fac- 
tory butt plate and replace it with a soft- 
rubber recoil pad like the Jostam, so that 
the length of the stock from trigger to 
middle of recoil pad is 13% inches, and 
have the recoil pad placed on the stock at 
such an angle that the toe is a little nearer 
the trigger than the heel—that is, tell the 
gunsmith that you want a 3-inch pitch to 
the recoil pad. There are a whole lot of 
reasons for this change, among which are 
greatly lessened recoil and ability to keep 
the butt of the rifle at the shoulder while 
you work the bolt in rapid fire. 

Every man who develops himself into a 
fine shot finds sooner or later that all 
types of sights have a certain error of 
aim, and that this error of aim has to be 
added to the accuracy error of rifle and 
ammunition to know the practical accu- 
racy of the rifle. There is a certain error 
with iron hunting sights, a trifle less error 
with target sights when used at a target 
(they are worthless on game), and a very 
much smaller error with a telescope sight 
which can be used equally well on game or 
target. The smaller the error of aim the 
better the accuracy and the greater the 
range at which one can be sure of hitting 
a given object. Nevertheless, I don’t think 
the telescope sight is the sight for you— 
at least, not at this stage of the game. 
To run a telescope sight efficiently, you 
have to be very familiar with the problem 
of sight-adjustment, and know a lot about 
the selection, mounting, care, and adjust- 
ment of telescopes. Suppose you read all 
you can find on scopes and their mount- 
ings, send for catalogues of each, read 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and the chap- 
ter on telescope sights in Crossman’s book, 
“Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting,” then write me 
again, and we’ll talk turkey. There is 
plenty of time about that telescope, as it 
can be placed on your rifle just as well a 
year from now. 

You would gain considerable advantage 
by equipping your rifle with a really mod- 
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ern stock. With your skill as a carpenter, 
you should have no trouble whatever in 
making a splendid stock, provided you 
have the proper directions to start you 
right. There is a whole lot of science and 
art to stock-making. .It would surprise 
most riflemen to know how much accuracy 
is dependent upon getting the rifle bedded 
properly in its stock. You therefore need 
a guide to start you right. Baker’s book, 
“Modern Gunsmithing,” a circular of which 
I am enclosing, is a wonderful work, ex- 
plaining and illustrating stock making from 
A to Z in a most practical manner. It will 
be immensely helpful to you in other ways 
also. I strongly recommend that you get 
it before you get your rifle. With your 
skill as a carpenter, you can make splen- 
did, superbly fitting stocks, not only for 
your new rifle, but for your older rifles as 
well. You will find that it is very inter- 
esting work, and that the new stocks made 
to your own measure, and to fit your own 
shoulder and face, will very greatly im- 
prove your shooting. I think I am intro- 
ducing you to something you will be tak- 
ing a whole lot of pleasure and pride in 
when I tell you to by all means start mak- 
ing your own stocks. I hope you will write 
me that you will get Baker’s book and 
start in. 


There are a few questions in your letter 
which I have not answered, because they 
are covered in full in the material I am 
sending you under separate cover. 


TROUBLE WITH SPLIT CASES MAY BE 
DUE TO NONCORROSIVE PRIMERS 


BEING @ novice in this matter, I am go- 
ing to ask you to help me out in the fol- 
lowing: I have been obtaining .30-06 cases 
from the Government for some time, but 
lately they have been sending me cases 
that do not seem to be annealed like the 
former cases and consequently do not 
give very good service. They seem to split 
around the neck with such light loads as 
19 or 18 grains of No. 80 with 150-grain 
bullet after being shot three or four times. 
They will very often split after the second 
shot with 53 grains of No. 1147 with 172- 
grain bullet. I have even had them split 
around the base and dlmost tear all the way 
around. Besides being dangerous to shoot 
such ammunition, it comes rather high 
where we have to buy new cases so often; 
and transportation comes pretty high here 
in the Middle West, where they get you 
both going and coming. Can these be 
softened or returned, or what can be done? 

A prompt reply to this request will be 
greatly appreciated. A party of us from 
here are leaving the last of the month for 
a game hunt in Old Mexico and would like 
to have an answer before we leave. 

I forgot to mention that the rifle is a 
Springfield Sporter, and these cases have 
been tried in four or five different rifles.— 
E. R. F. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). There has 
been no change in the quality of the .30-06 
cases made at Frankford Arsenal since 
about 1922. Is it possible that you are 
using noncorrosive primers in your re- 
loading? If so, that accounts completely 
for your trouble. These primers contain 
a large amount of mercury fulminate, and 
this renders the brass of the cases very 
brittle, so that they split or crack, often 
after being fired only once or twice. To 
get the longest life from your cases, you 
should use a nonfulminate primer like the 
Frankford Arsenal No. 70, which you can 
obtain through the D. C. M. 
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THOSE “STEEL-JACKETED” BULLETS 


AS A READER Of the RIFLEMAN and mem- 
ber of the N. R. A. I would like a little 
information concerning the subject of jack- 
eted bullets. 

Did the U. S. Army during the World 
War or in any war ever use steel-jacket 
bullets or solid-steel bullets? If not, what 
are these jackets composed of? Does any 
company manufacture a sporting cartridge 
with a steel-jacket bullet or solid-steel bul- 
let? What are they composed of? 

I will be very much obliged if you will 
please answer this question in detail as 
it is to settle an argument.—J. M. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
yours of August 23. So far as I know not 
a single bullet has ever been made in this 
country with a steel jacket except experi- 
mentally. I have never heard of a single 
American-made cartridge having been sold 
which had a bullet jacketed with steel. 

In this country before the war all car- 
tridges the muzzle velocity of which was 
between about 1,600 and 2,100 f. s., gen- 
erally speaking, had bullets which were 
jacketed with gilding metal (copper 90 
per cent, zinc 10 per cent), the jackets 
being usually slightly plated with tin. All 
bullets for cartridges having muzzle ve- 
locities over about 2,100 f. s., including 
usually the Krag bullets, had jackets com- 
posed of cupro-nickel (copper 60 per cent, 
nickel 40 per cent). The .30-06 cartridges 
used during the World War had bullets 
jacketed with cupro-nickel. 

Since the World War almost all of the 
progressive cartridge companies have en- 
tirely ceased the manufacture of bullets 
jacketed with cupro-nickel, and are jack- 
eting all their bullets with gilding metal. 
The latest service ammunition for the 
Springfield rifle is the .30-caliber Model 1 
cartridge which has a 172-grain boat-tail 
bullet jacketed with gilding metal. The 
Western so-called “Lubaloy” jacket is not 
very different from regular gilding metal. 

The Germans have until very recently 
quite consistently made all their jacketed 
bullets with jackets of mild steel, and 
only with German high-power ammuni- 
tion can one truthfully say that the bullets 
have steel jackets. Recently a great many 
kinds of German ammunition have been 
put out with gildimg-metal jackets, and 
it is likely that the Germans will shortly 
change all their modern bullets to gilding- 
metal jackets. British ammunition-makers 
quite generally use cupro-nickel for bullet 
jackets, and are slow to change from it, 
although recently we see quite a few mod- 
ern bullets being made in England jack- 
eted with Nobel alloy, which is really an 
imitation of Lubaloy. 

The nearest approach to a _ solid-steel 
bullet ever made in this country except ex- 
perimentally is the armor-piercing ammu- 
nition used in the Army for anti-aircraft 
and anti-tank firing. These bullets have 
a gilding-metal jacket with a solid tung- 
sten-steel core. Similar armor- piercing 
bullets are made by other nations. None 
of these armor-piercing bullets ave ever 
been sold to civilian riflemen. I believe 
that a few solid-steel bullets banded with 
cupro-nickel or copper to make them take 
the grooves, have been made up specially 
for use in the large-bore elephant rifles 
for use on elephant and rhino to insure 
penetration; but very little such ammuni- 
tion has been sold on the market, most of 
it being made to order for some wealthy 
sportsman. 

Today the newspapers always speak of 
“high-power rifles” and “steel-jacketed bul- 
lets.” It is only when one uses German- 
made ammunition that he has a chance to 
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get a bullet which is steel-jacketed. High- 
power rifles are, strictly speaking, rifles 
which use jacketed bullets, and which fire 
those bullets at a muzzle velocity of be- 
tween 1,920 and 2,200 f. s. If you get up 
to a muzzle velocity of over 2,250 f. s., you 
have, strictly speaking, either a high-in- 
tensity rifle, or a magnum rifle. If the 
muzzle velocity is under 1,920 f. s. you have 
a low-power rifle. 

Steel-jacketed bullets produce friction 
and wear out the bore very quickly. Cupro- 
nickel-jacketed bullets give serious metal- 
fouling when the muzzle velocity is over 
2,100 f. s. Gilding-metal or Lubaloy-jack- 
eted bullets give neither serious friction 
nor metal-fouling. 


CONCERNING THOSE GOVERNMENT 
BINOCULARS AND SOME .30-06 LOADS 


CAN you tell me anything about the 
glasses sold by the D. C. M.? Are they 
of the modern prism type or the old long- 
barreled type, sometimes called _ signal 
glasses? While I am fairly well ac- 
quainted with the different glasses on the 
market today, the description given in the 
RIFLEMAN was not plain to me. Would 
they be any good for hunting deer in this 
country? 

I frequently see in the RIFLEMAN where 
a writer speaks of his Springfield Sporter 
as selected, or specially selected. Now, 
is that just a case of where a man has a 
friend at the arsenal who picks out a gun 
that has a smoother fininsh or finer stock, 
or are there two grades of sporters—one 
higher in price than the list? 

I expect to order a sporter in a short 
time and would like very much if you 
would suggest a cartridge for deer and 
one for squirrels. For deer I want some- 
thing with stopping power, as I am sorry 
to say that we often must kill our deer 
at once or someone is likely to make a 
mistake and claim it. I have hunted clear 
down to the lower Rio Grande, and never 
saw any place where you could not do as 
you suggest in “Wildcraft’”—wait a while 
after wounding a deer before following, to 
let it stiffen. We must follow at once 
if we want our deer; so it is a case of 
stop it at once. 

I have Mattern and Ideal, but still want 
something that has been tried out on 
game. You gave me some loads for the 
Krag a few years ago, and they work fine. 
_ .303 Savage, Western, and 17% are 

ne. 

I read Mattern’s letters to you some 
time ago in the RIFLEMAN, and your re- 
plies. He surely has the right dope on 
deer hunting here. We have plenty of 
deer, but our brush-shooting is not much 
like the mule or black-tail hunting in the 
West; and while our shooting is generally 
at shorter range, we have too much brush, 
and it seems to me our deer are just a 
ow? —- than their Western cousins.— 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The prism 
binoculars known as the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory Glasses, sold by the D. C. M., are 
prism binoculars of the most recent type, 
being the type of glasses issued and sold 
to Army officers in the World War. The 
magnifying power is 6 diameters, the tield 
of view is very large, and the light-gather- 
ing qualities and definition are excellent. 
They are perhaps just a little larger and 
bulkier than the usual small high-grade 
Zeiss glasses seen today, but not too much 
so. I think it is very necessary to have 
them cleaned and the mil scale removed. 
The D. C. M. can have this done for you. 
They are excellent glasses for all-around 
hunting. 
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Relative to a .30-06 load for deer. Try 
the Western 180-grain open-point boat-tajj 
ammunition, or else load this bullet with 
any of the charges for it recommended ip 
the “Ideal Handbook” or Mattern’s “Hang. 
loading Ammunition,” to give a muzzle 
velocity of at least 2,600 f. s. These loads 
will stop a deer, very quickly, quicker 
than any other loads I know of. More 
over, the trajectory is very flat and the 
accuracy fine, and this is an advantage in 
Pennsylvania, where you often get pretty 
long shots. 

The .30-06 cartridge is a little large for 
squirrels—that is, it is hard to get a load 
which will not pretty nearly tear the 
squirrel in half if you hit him in the 
body. I should say you want a very accw 
rate load; and whenever you can, take 
head shots only. Try either of the fol 
lowing loads: Ideal bullet No. 308241, 154 
grains, with 10 grains’ Weight of du Pont 
No. 80 powder, bullet cast, sized, lubri- 
cated, and seated exactly as described in 
the “Ideal Handbook” or Mattern’s book; 
150-grain .30-06 full-jacketed service bullet, 
seated in regular manner, with 6 grains’ 
weight of duPont No. 80 powder. 

These are very accurate, light loads, 
Their extreme range, however, is about 
2,300 yards; so look out how you shoot 
into the air with them in a settled country. 


A GUN FOR SKEET 


I AM THINKING about getting a high 
grade double gun for Skeet and field shoot- 
ing down here in south Texas, and [| 
would appreciate greatly your advice. 

For some time past I have been using 
a double 16 for everything from quail to 
turkey. I found that I was flinching with 
the heavy loads, and stopped using them. 
Lately, I began to shoot Skeet, and for 
the past month have been making~ very 
good scores with a 26-inch modified and 
full 16-bore. I think that a 12-bore would 
give me an advantage of one to two birds; 
but I am afraid that the flinch will retum 
because of the recoil. 

I would like to get a gun about the 
quality of the No. 4 Ithaca, but I would 
like to have your opinion of the Fox, 
Smith, and Parker as well. Also please 
tell me what you think would be the 
proper bore and degree of choke for field 
and Skeet shooting. Would you advise 
the raised matted rib, beaver-tail fore end, 
single trigger, automatic ejector, and re 
coil pad on such a gun? How much should 
the gun weigh for a person of average 
height and weight?—R. H. E. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Recoil af 
fects people differently, but I am inclined 
to think that noise has more to do with 
flinching than anything else. Therefore, 
when you cut your barrel length to 2% 
inches you are directly contributing t0 
that tendency to flinch. The effective 
ness of the gun will have much less to 
do with your hitting those Skeet birds 
than shooting a gun which can be done 
with comfort; no flinching. I do not like 
noise myself, and therefore prefer to carty 
it well away from my head with a long 
barrel. This, then, would be my idea of 
a Skeet gun for you, under the circu 
stances: No 12-bore. Get either a 16 0 
a 20—preferably the 20, unless you are 
willing to shoot a 39-inch-barrel 16. Get 
the 20 with 28-inch barrels, weight 6% 
pounds, at least. If you do not mind the 
weight of a 6%-pound gun that would be 
all the better, and then shoot ounce loads. 

Skeet is usually shot with quail loads 
in quail barrels. Therefore, I suggest 4 
20-bore as above; first barrel 45 per cent 
choke, second barrel 55 per cent. Get the 
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gun stocked pretty straight. The faster 
a man has to shoot the lower he will 
throw his charge, and that means a pretty 
straight stock is best where a man is 
hurried. 

I doubt if either of the guns you men- 
tion have anything on the Ithaca. The 
single-trigger, raised matted rib, beaver- 
tail fore end are all some little advantage; 
and if you do not mind the extra cost, 
have these features in the gun. They 
add a lot to the cost, but are a source of 
considerable satisfaction after the gun 
comes to hand. 

SPORTER ALL ‘RIGHT FOR TARGET 

WORK 


I NoTE that in the September issue of 
the RIFLEMAN you strongly recommend 
making no changes whatever in the stock 
of the Springfield Sporter if the rifle is to 
be used exclusively for target work. I 
purchased a Sporter this year through the 
D. C. M.; also loading tools. and to date 
have fired about 1,000 rounds. This con- 
stitutes the bulk of all the shooting I have 
ever done; so you see that I am no ex- 
pert and that any opinions I may have 
are, at least, not based upon experience. 
With this in mind, I will appreciate your 
view in regard to the following: A large 
percentage of my shooting this year has 
been in the prone position, and it seems 
to me high scores from the prone position 
are largely a matter of a good gun and 
good ammunition, and that the test of real 
skill and physical condition is to be found 
in offhand shooting; and it is my inten- 
tion to do a lot of this in the future. 

My Sporter seems to fit me perfectly, 
as I am 5 feet 11 inches in height and weigh 
190 pounds: yet it does seem rather heavy 
for offhand work without a sling, and I 
am led to the belief that I could hold con- 
siderably steadier if the rifle were not so 
heavy; and I wonder if your experience 
confirms this. 

Probably 90 per cent of my _ shooting 
will be target work, and a few days in the 
fall for a deer hunt to supplement this. 
In view of the advice given by you to the 
party in the September RIFLEMAN, I have 
neither the slightest intention nor the 
money to spend making any changes that 
will not be worth while. The thought also 
occurred to me that perhaps with another 
year’s shooting behind me my muccles 
would become more developed and more 
accustomed to the weight of the gum as it 
how is. 

May I request your opinion regarding the 
stocks for Krags and Springfields that may 
now be purchased through N. R. A., the 
announcement of which appeared in the 
September RIFLEMAN. * Believe the best 
sell for around $37.—H. C. M. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). You seem 
to find trouble with the holding of the 
Sporting type of Springfield rifle in the 
standing position, and you wonder if the 
rifle is not too heavy to hold steadily in 
that position. Let me say that our very 
best standing shots prefer a very heavy 
rile—one weighing about 14 pounds—for 
such shooting. They find that it can be 
held steadier, that it sways and trembles 
less, and that this swaying and trembling 
is slower. The heavy rifle seems to linger 
longer during those precious instants when 
the front sight is just below the bull’s-eye, 
during which time one tries to get in the 
final ounce of squeeze on the trigger. 

I feel that if you lightened the rifle now, 
you" would get but very temporary im- 
provement, and that in the end you would 
be sorry you did it. Probably your only 
difficulty is lack of practice and a little 
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lack of muscular strength. These troubles 
will disappear with practice. The best 
way to train your muscles for hard and 
steady holding is to practice the dip or 
push-off. Place both hands on a bureau in 
front of you, both arms straight, back and 
legs straight, and head up; body from heels 
to head in a straight line and inclined for- 
ward at an angle of 45 degrees. Now bend 
the arms and let the body come forward 
until the chest touches the edge of the 
bureau; then push up again to straight 
arm. Start with 10 repetitions and in- 
crease a little every day until you are do- 
ing 50 repetitions. Then change from the 
bureau to the ground, starting with 5 
repetitions and working up to 25. A couple 
of months of this exercise will give you a 
strength in your holding muscles that you 
have never known before. 

The N. R. A. Sedgley stocks are per- 
fectly splendid hunting stocks in every 
way. I can heartily recommend them. I 
do not think, however, that they are quite 
as good for target-shooting as the straight 
Model 1922 stock. They are better for 
hunting, because they are a little lighter. 


MAKING A SPORTER OUT OF THE 
MODEL 1917 


I wou.Lp like a little dope on the 1917 
Enfield. Having read Mr. Hathaway’s ar- 
ticle in the November (1928) RIFLEMAN 
on the Enfield Sporter, I have decided to 
remodel one myself. Being a mechanic 
and having lots of tools and lathes, I have 
cut down several Krags and Russians for 
my N. R. A. friends. 

Will the Enfield with a 24-inch barrel 
give the same velocity, accuracy, and 
grouping at 100 yards that the Springfield 
service rifle gives? I understand that the 
British method is employed in the rifling 
of the Enfield for .30-06 loads. 

If this rifle is not as good as the Spring- 
field service rifle, please let me know and 
I will purchase a service rifle and have it 
restocked. I have a Springfield Sporter, 
but do not wish to change the stock as it 
fits me fine and is a wonderful target gun— 
very good for hunting but a little heavy. 
This Enfield Sporter will be used mainly 
for hunting and some target work. Would 
you cut the barrel at 24 inches or leave it 
at 26? 

I would purchase a new gun and equip 
it with Lyman 48 rear sight and gold bead 
front.—H. L. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). While not 
being able to give precise figures, I im- 
agine that accurate sights being used, and 
.30-06 National Match ammunition, a skilled 
rest shot ought to average about 2-inch 
groups at 100 yards with a service Spring- 
field rifle, and about 2%-inch groups with 
a Model 1917 rifle. You can thus readily 
see that such a small difference where 
both weapons show such good accuracy 
would not properly be considered in choos- 
ing a hunting rifle, although it ought to 
be taken into account in selecting a rifle 
for highly competitive target-shooting. 
Both barrels, if 24 inches long, will give 
the same velocity. A 26-inch barrel will 
give about 50 f. s. more velocity than a 
24-inch barrel, and less muzzle blast and 
report. 

There is no objection whatever to cut- 
ting the 1917 barrel off to 24 inches, but 
you don’t save more than about an ounce 
in doing so; so you can perhaps save this 
expense and not do it. Probably the best 
front-sight fixed base would be the Lyman 
ramp base, which costs $4, and which, I 
think, can be made or built up to fit. Give 
them the diameter of the muzzle and ask 
them to send you the ramp base with the 
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smallest ring. Model 1917 rifles are 
smaller in diameter of muzzle than the 
Model 1903. 

Hathaway gives complete description 
about cutting down the receiver bridge so 
the Lyman 48 sight can be fitted. 

The troublesome part is the stocking; 
but I think you can fit a high comb to the 
present stock, and also a pistol grip if 
you desire (Baker’s ““Modern Gunsmithing” 
tells how), and then the old stock should 
do pretty well. When the hand guard is 
removed, the regular barrel looks pretty 
good, and really does not need to be pol- 
ished and blued, and the barrel fits up to 
the forearm pretty well, too. 

The trouble with the Springfield service 
rifle is that when you remove the rear- 
sight fixed base, you have such a lot of 
work to do in polishing and bluing the bar- 
rel, and then the forearm does not fit up 
well to the barrel, and you have to get a 
Model 1922 stock, and when you have done 
all this and have gotten a Lyman No. 48 
sight, you have spent more money than a 
new Sporter would cost. With the Model 
1917, you have only the original cost of 
rifle, $20; the Lyman No. 48 sight, $10.50; 
the Lyman ramp base, $4; and gold-bead 
front sight, $1; a total of $35.50, plus your 
own work, which is lots of fun. 


BALLISTICS OF THE COLT SUPER .38 


REFERRING to your article in the May 
issue of the RIFLEMAN, will you kindly ad- 
vise me the maker of .38 auto. cartridges 
which will give a velocity of 1,190 with 
408 pounds’ energy? 

I intend to use only soft-point bullets in 
the new .38 super and would appreciate 
some information in regard to the use of 
these bullets—L. G. M. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The ve- 
locity of the .38 super automatic cartridges 
as put out by the different cartridge com- 
panies in the past was as follows: 


Velocity Energy 

Make (ft. sec.) (ft. Iba.) 
Western - 1,126 366 
Remington ....... 1,080 340 
Winchester - 1,150 380 
EY habs ace ea ee 1,190 408 


However, these figures are likely to be 
considerably changed in the future. As a 
result of my article in the May RIFLEMAN, 
there is a movement on foot to standardize 
on higher velocity. The Remington Arms 
Co. has recently sent me samples of their 
new Kleanbore .38 automatic cartridge 
which gives 1,200 foot-seconds’ velocity 
and 417 foot-pounds’ energy. 

Soft-point bullets act very satisfactorily 
in the .38 super automatic. 


LEARNING TO SHOOT A HANDGUN 


I HAVE handled revolvers to a small ex- 
tent since I was 14 years old, but have 
shot very little, comparatively speaking. I 
would like to get a .22 revolver or pistol, 
and if possible learn to be at least a fairly 
good shot.’ I have heard many arguments 
as to relative merits of both Smith & Wes- 
son and Colt, and would like your opinion 
as to which is better, and why; also which 
is to be preferred, revolver or automatic 
pistol, and why? 

I am enclosing a paper at which I shot 
with a .22 Smith & Wesson revolver, 6-inch 
barrel, target sights, and at 30 feet; in 
all fairness must say this is better than I 
can usually do. Please give me your 
opinion as to these ten shots. I had shot 
perhaps 350 shots in the past two months 
with this revolver and not very much be- 
fore with any kind. 

What size group would be considered 
good shooting at this distance? How many 
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shots per day would you advise to get the 
best results? Does snapping injure a re- 
volver? I think this would help in releas- 
ing the trigger if it does not injure the 
weapon. 

oe 35 years of age, and have good 
eyes and as steady nerves as most anyone 
who does manual labor. 

From this information can you offer any 
suggestions which might be beneficial? 
They will certainly be appreciated.— 


H. P. E. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). The best 
way to learn to shoot is to get a .22-caliber 
revolver, automatic pistol, or single-shot 
pistol, and practice shooting. It is indis- 
pensable in leaning to shoot to be able to 
snap the gun without any cartridge in it. 
This snapping practice— watching the 
sights all the time—will gradually enable 
you to learn to snap the trigger in such a 
way that you will not move the sights 
when the trigger is released. This is a 
very important thing. Most of the .22 guns 
on the market are not injured by snap- 
ping. The Smith & Wesson is intended to 
be used in this way. ; 

I believe that the best gun for a beginner 
is a .22-caliber revolver. It is better than 
a single-shot pistol because it does not 
have to be reloaded so often, and in my 
opinion it is better than an automatic be- 
cause it is safer and, moreover, it is more 
conducive to good shooting to have to stop 
and cock the gun between each shot than 
it is to have the gun cock itself, as this 
has a tendency to make the user shoot a 
little too fast. ' 

If you have a .22 Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, you have a very fine weapon, and 
I would not advise you to change. These 
.22-caliber gums are very accurate. s 

The group you made is very good. Your 
group diameter is about 2% inches. You 
should be able to make a group about 
one-half this size at this range. If you 
eliminate the two wild shots that you 
have, your group would be about one-half 
its present size. One of the two wild 
shots on your paper looks like a partial 
keyhole, which would be due to defective 
ammunition. In other words, the bullet 
appears to have been tipping. It might, 
however, be due to a fold in the paper at 
this point. 

From the group that you made, the 
chances are that you are flinching slightly 
to the right. You can tell this by shooting 
without any cartridges in the gun and no- 
tice that the sight has a tendency to jerk 
to the right when the hammer falls. 

It is not necessary to shoot a great num- 
ber of shots every day. A few, or even 
just snapping the gun a few minutes a 
day, will gradually teach you to be a gocd 
shot. 


WANTS INFORMATION ON THE 7.62 
RUSSIAN 

WILL you please give me some informa- 
tion about the 7.62-mm. Russian rifle sold 
by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
for $7.30? Are cartridges hard to get for 
this gun? Remington and the U. S. Car- 
tridge Co. make cartridges of this caliber. 
Do they make soft-point bullets for hunt- 
ing?—V. W. F. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). You will 
find that the 7.62-mm. Russian rifle with 
the two alterations as sold through the 
D. C. M. is a very convenient cheap rifle. 
You should, of course, fit a Lyman receiver 
sight or one of the new cocking-piece 
sights made by the Pacific Gun Sight Co. 
to it. The only real trouble you will find 
is that the ammunition costs as much as 
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.30-06 commercial ammunition—that is, 
about 10 cents a shot. 

Ammunition is not at all difficult to get. 
Sporting-goods stores do not generally keep 
it on hand, but any of them can get it 
for you on special order in about a week’s 
time. 

The cartridge made by the Remington 
Arms Co. is loaded with a 150-grain bronze- 
point expanding bullet, and that made by 
the United States Cartridge Co. with a 145- 
grain Ross copper-tube expanding bullet. 
The muzzle velocity of both cartridges is 
about 2,800 f. s. in full-length barrel, or 
about 2,700 f. s. in a 24-inch barrel. 

The fired cases from either cartridge 
can be reloaded very economically and 
much saving in the cost of. ammunition 
made thereby. See the “Ideal Handbook.” 


A MATTER OF SIGHT 


RADIUS 


CAN you advise me as to the accuracy 
of a 19-inch barrel in comparison with a 
2214-inch barrel when using long-rifle shells 
on a 100-yard range? Is the difference 
marked?—J. M. Z. 


PRINCIPALLY 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). There is 
practically no difference in accurecy so 
far as the barrels themselves are con- 
cerned, or machine-rest accuracy, between 
22%- and 19-inch barrels shooting the .22- 
caliber long-rifle cartridge. Also, two rifles 
with these lengths of barrels when 
equipped with telescope sizhts, should 
average about the same in shooting. But 
there will be quite a little difference in 
practical results in favor of the longer 
barrel when iron sights are used on the 
rifles, because no one can aim with iron 
sights without slight errors of aim. and 
the shorter the distance between sights the 
greater will these errors amount to on the 
target. 

These slight differences, however. do not 
amount to half as much as the differences 
which come from using ammunition which 
is or is not suited to the particular barrel. 


ALWAYS BETTER TO BUY THE 


COMPLETE RIFLE 


Just ‘what parts of the Springfield do I 
need to buy from the D. C. M. in order to 
make myself a complete rifle by getting 
one of the Sedgley stocks from the Service 
company and assembling the two groups 
myself?—R. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The mini- 
mum parts of the Springfield .30-caliber 
rifle which you will require if you contem- 
plate having a stock made for it by Sedg- 
ley through the N. R. A. Service Company 
are the following: Barrel and receiver as- 
sembly, caliber .30, sporting type; stud, 
movable, assembly, front sight; balance of 
action, National Match quality, with serv- 
ice safety, and service cocking piece. The 
D. C. M. will give you a quotation on the 
price of these. 

You should understand that when you 
purchase the parts only of a rifle in this 
way. the complete rifle has not been proof- 
fired nor head-spaced, that the various 
parts have not been hand-adjusted nor 
hand-fitted, and that the rifle has not been 
function-fired. nor fired for accuracy. Per- 
sonally, I believe all these things are nec- 
essary to an accurate, reliable, and smooth- 
working rifle. I should, therefore, never 
purchase a rifle in this way, but would 
at buy the complete sporting type of 
rifle. 
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BOTH RIFLES O. K. FOR DEER 


I AM MAKING Plans to go deer hunting 
in December, and I have a Savage 1899 
model, caliber .30-30, style F, which has 4 
20-inch round barrel. I would appreciate 
your advice concerning this rifle, whether 
it would be sufficient for deer hunting 
Also please advise me what type cartridge 
I should use. I have the regular Savage 
cartridge, soft-nose bullet, 165 grains, I 
also have a Winchester carbine and would 
be pleased to know if it has any advantage 
over the Savage .30-30, which I have de 
scribed.—H. H. H. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Both your 
.30-30 Savage with 20-inch barrel and your 
.30-30 Winchester carbine are excellent 
deer rifles. There are no better deer rifles 
than these little, light 20-inch barrel, lever. 
action .30-30 rifles. They are every bit as 
good for deer as any rifles made, even than 
very much more expensive and modern 
rifles. Between them you should choose 
the one with which you can hit the surest 
and quickest. 

Use any of the cartridges made by any 
of the leading cartridgemakers with soft- 
point or expanding bullets weighing from 
160 to 170 grains. One make of ammuni. 
tion is about as good as another. The 
new high-speed ammunition with 110-grain 
bullet does not have reliable killing power 
for deer. 


WANTS GOOD TRAP GUN AT 
MODERATE PRICE 


I HAVE been shooting a Winchester 
pump gun for some time, both in the 
field and at the traps. I would like to 
have a trap gun, but have not felt that 
I could afford one. However, are you 
In a position to advise me what make 
gun in the trap grade can be bought at the 
cheapest price? I shall be glad to have 
this information.—E. G. S. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The best 
and cheapest trap gun that I know of is 
the Lefever, at $35—+single barrel, stock 
14% inches, drop at heel 1% inches, at 
com>) 1% inches, ejector, red rubber re- 
coil pad, and straight grip. This is as 
good a gun as I know of for the pur- 
pese, though not so finely finished as some 
of the trap guns that sell for $100 or 
more. The gun performs splendidly at 
that; and I wouldn’t hesitate to buy it. 
This gun has only just come out. 

If you prefer a pump gun I believe the 
Savage new model trap gun, straight grip, 
finely finished and balanced, good shooter, 
charcoal blue finish on all metal parts, 
same action as the Winchester so far as 
I know; and a good shooting gun is per- 
haps the cheapest. I think it would sell 
at about the same price as the Lefever 
single-barrel trap gun. 


RECHOKING A SHOTGUN BARREL 


IN A RECENT issue of the RIFLEMAN, you 
mention rechoking a shotgun barrel that 
had been cut off. To what extent can a 
barrel be choked by this method? Who 
does this work? What is its cost? 

I have a 16-gauge Browning that is 
cylinder-bored. I find it too open for Calli- 
fornia quail-shooting. If this barrel car 
be given enough choke to make it suitable 
for California quail-shooting. I should like 
to have the work done.—W. R. M. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The guns 
that I had rechoked were done by, the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. The im- 
provement in pattern was about 10 per 
cent—that is, from 40 per cent as origi- 
nally bored to 50 per cent as_ rebored, 
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which will make the gun shoot close 
enough for your purpose. The Ithaca Gun 
Co. advertises a willingness to do repair 
work on guns other than their own; so I 
think they will do this for you. I do not 
know the exact cost, but it is moderate— 
probably $3 to $5 for your barrel. 


WHERE TO GET HAND TRAPS 


I wouLp appreciate the favor if you will 
advise what make of hand trap you con- 
sider best for practice work with clay 
pirds; also, where may these targets be 
purchased to best advantage——G. S. W. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The best 
hand trap that I have had was from the 
duPont company, Wilmington, Del. This 
throws a bird the same as the regular 
traps, but is held in the hands. The 
other kind, which is held in one hand by 
a handle and thrown with a swing of the 


arm, is furnished by the Western Cartridge 
' Co, East Alton, Il. 


Birds can be thrown 
well with this hand trap; but the direction 
of the sling is not so certain. 

In this country (Oklahoma) we buy 
such things from the Western Cartridge 
Co. East Alton, Ill.; but you live in Penn- 
sylvania and ought to be able to get such 
things closer to home. I’d inquire of my 
nearest dealer in guns and ammunition. 


“SIGHTING-IN” THE ARMY SPECIAL 


I HAVE a Colt Army Special, 6-inch bar- 
rel, .38 caliber, revolver, and from recent 
tests at 20 yards I find that the gun con- 


- sistently shoots groups whose centers lie, 
on an average, 2 inches to the left of the 


enter of the bull, the gun being aimed, 
when fired, at 6 o’clock. 

Since I wish to have the revolver fire 
point blank, I have figured out from sim- 
ple trigonometric relations that the rear 
sight notch would have to be moved .0205 
inch to the right in order to bring the 
center of the groups coincident with the 
center of the bull. The rear sight of the 
Colt, however, is fixed, and to do this would 
nesessitate filing away .041 inch of metal 
from the right side of the sight, thereby 
making the new width of the sight notch 
121 inch. The present width of the sight 
(08 inch) is too narrow for outdoor use, 
and the new width I believe would be more 
satisfactory for quick shooting. The front 
sight blade is .07 inch wide. 

I wish that you would check the ac- 
curacy of the above calculations, as near 
as possible, and make corrections if nec- 
essary. The sighting radius of the Colt 
is 7.375 inches. Any additional informa- 
tion, comment, or advice in the matter that 
you think would be helpful I would greatly 
aporeciate. 

In addition to the above: If the .38 auto. 
Colt cartridge fitted the Colt Army Spe- 
cial revolver, now known as the Colt Of- 
ficial Police, could this cartridge be fired 
with safety in the revolver, and how would 
the resultant ballistics compare with the 
ballistics of the cartridge as fired from 
the _— for which it was designed?—E. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The cal- 
culations that you have given in your let- 
ter are correct. However. before going too 
far on this, I would advise that you file 
the rear sight on the right side a little 
bit at a time until you get what appears 
to you to be the most desirable width of 
mtech taken in combination with the width 
of your front sight and the distance you 
hold the gun from your eye. If you make 
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BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 


416 pages, 100 illustrations. $4 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.50 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 
525 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.60 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 


352 pages. 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.2£. delivered. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. S. Hatcher 
400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 


380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


$23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 
obtained 


All seven of the above volumes, 


Combination prices may be 
orders placed direct with us. 
SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 
Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 


only on 








the rear sight notch too wide, you may 
not like it as well as you think you will. 
Then, when you have filed this rear sight 
notch so that it is as wide as you think 
it ought to te when sighting, you might 
make the rest of the correction in one of 
two ways: One way is to clamp the bar- 
rel of the gun in a pair of wooden blocks 
which are cut out half round so as to fit 
the barrel. The barrel can be clamped 
in these blocks in a vise, and by striking 
the butt of the gun with the hand, the 
barrel might be rotated just slightly to 
the left. This would tend to make the 
gun shoot farther left than it does and 
ycu could make the necessary correction 
in this manner. Another way to make 
the correction is to bend the front sight 
slightly to the left. 

In regard to fitting the .38 automatic 
Colt cartridge to the Armv Special revol- 
ver, I would consider this of doubtful 
safety. as the .38 automatic cartridge has 
the highest pressure of any pistol car- 
tridge, and the chances are that it would 
strain or otherwise injure the cylinder of 
the Army Special, which is not designed 
for pressures as high as this. 


PEEP SIGHTS FOR PISTOLS 
(Continued from page 12) 


round spoon with a small aperture in the 
bowl, and with a flat forked handle. The 
handle was shoved up under the hat brim, 
which held it in place with the bowl in front 
of the eye, so that when the pistol was ex- 
tended toward the target the aperture came 
where it was needed to align the open sights 
of the pistol. I tried it out one night. and 











NEW AND USED POCKET BINOCULARS 


In 3%, 4,5,6,7 and 
8-Powers. 
IN ALL MAKES. 


$13 and Upward 


Used 7-Power 
$20 and $26 


NEW MIRAKEL Send for Price List. 
8 POWER 10 oz., Central | We carry everything in 
wheel and right eye-cap focus | Glasses and Guarantee 
150 yds. field $35, used $29. Satisfaction. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, UWEGO, N. Y. 








REAR SIGHTS 


For Krags, Springfields, Russians, 
Enfields and Remington .30-06 


Come in two models, full micrometer and plain 
adjustable. All sights adjustable for windage 
and elevation. For Krags, plain adjustment, $3; 
micrometer adjustment, $6. For Springtields, 
plain, $4.50; micrometer, $7. For Russians, 
bolt-sleeve model, $4. For Enfields and Reming- 
ton .30-06, plain, $4; micrometer, $7. No holes 
to bore—you can put these sights on yourself. 
ated rigid; they will not shoot or knock 
oose. 


PERFECTION 
RELOADING TOOL 


A perfect straight-line tool, press type. Being 
gear-operated, it works smooth and easy. The 
one tool with the addition of extra parts will 
reload any rifle or pistol shell made. Price of 
tool for any one caliber, $12.50. Special N. R.A 
offer: A tool complete to reload the shells for all 
of the above rifles, $12.50. Bullet-puller at- 
tachment, $2.50. All goods shipped C. O. D. 
or post paid. Illustrated literature on request. 
Agents wanted. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


682 24th Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Hunters, Travelers 


Optical Instruments 
Astronomic Telescopes 
Range Finders 
Binoculars 
Rifle Telescopes and 
Schuler Mounts 


Write for Catalog *‘R”’ 


Engineers, Explorers, 
Scientific Instruments 
Packing Equipment; Skis 
Fires rms; Clothing; 

Fiala rat. Sleeping Bags 


FIALA MINIATURE—The 


Prism Binoculars; 
Strong metal 
Frame; center focusing. Just the 


glass for Hunters, Sports 
and ‘ature Lovers 34 


Pu ....... 


ANTHONY FIALA, £.W27en Stzeet 


new 8x 24 
weighs only 10 oz. 


found that it did sharpen the vision and clear 
up the blur around the sight edges; but I 
had so much trouble in keeping it in place 
that it worried me not a little. Others in 
the same club were experimenting by black- 
ening the lenses of their shooting-glasses, 
and then cleaning a tiny spot as an aperture 
through which to aim. A few were trying 
the idea of making metal disks with peeps. 
in them, that could be snapped over the 
right lens of their glasses. It is believed 
that the principle back of the Van Asbroek 
device is sound, and that it is only a matter 
of getting a contrivance that is accurately 
made and capable of proper adjustment in 
front of the aiming eye, to enable one to 
clear up his vision and improve his shooting. 
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Genuine Custom Built Mauser Rifles 


Genuine custom-built Mauser rifles, made to your own 
specifications in 7-mm. or .30-06 calibers. These rifles 
are hand-made throughout and of the very best of 
. material. Price $110. 
.30 Remington Express, West- Stocks of best selected Circassian walnut, full pistol 
ern Mount, and Zielvier 4X grip, with wrought-iron cap, cheek piece and horn 
| fore-end tip, finely checkered on grip and forearm, 
long front-sight ramp with gold or ivory bead fore sight and 48 Lyman rear sight, 


Western Mounts | steel or rubber butt plate. 


These rifles are proved and open-range tested and guaranteed hand-made’ from start 


The Rifleman’s Delight to finish. 


5 i 2 . Restocking, remodelin f all make f rifles, and i f every d ipti 1 k f 
You will certainly delight in the new Western ae eat dn. go s of rifles, a repairs of every description to all makes of shot 


Scope Mount. Built light but sturdy. Low on All work carried out in our own workshops under the supervision of Mr. John Wright; 40 years of | 
the gun. Quick sighting. Holds perfect ad- building fine rifles and shotguns, 17 years with Messrs. Holland & Holland, the celebrated London 
justment. Built for all rifies. Price, $20 to gun and rifle makers. 


Swe JOHN WRIGHT & SONS, 818 WyandotteSt., Kansas City, Mo. | 
The Western Gun Sight Co. | 


3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. Wolf? Wolf! 











ANY a time, the cry turns out to bea 
false alarm—the threat of danger 
proves to be purely imaginary. 


Some day, when you least expect it, the dan- 


Wide Range of — “a 4 ger may be terribly real. Will the emergency 
e .. ; find you prepared to defend yourself? 
Calibers and Loads Handy, straight-shooting, easy to carry, a 
you can get just the — you . Mino Smith & Wesson revolver is the prudent 
want suited to your rifle or re- ’ . 
volver when you cast Ideal Bullets iT. 4 ~ 7 — choice for a personal eee oe 
and reload your own ammunition. NA ae o = important item of equipment for hunting 
No need to feel limited in size of Wek a z “ie ; : Soe pam 
caliber or strength of load. Ideal a , lhe ; = = fishing trips—a valuable agent of pro- 
Tools produce uniform, accurate ney tection in the home. 
ammunition at a substantial sav- aes r ! : 
ing. Write us for requirements, ; Don’t you think you ought to have a Smith 
giving make, model, and caliber d & Wesson? 


of arm. descriptive 
catalog 


= SMITH &WESSON 


- re SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 


wr 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 


Tell them you saw their ad in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The No. 10 Tool handles Rimless car- 
tridges .30G-'06, .270 Win., .250-3,000 
Sav., 7.65 Mauser, .25 Rem., etc. 


50. * 
No. 3 Tool for Rim cartridges, .25 
sea un Cleanin 


IDEAL 


Powder Measure -298245 % 
The quick, accu- a 4 \, 
rate way to meas- = E 


with the. ‘Ideal 

wit. ea 

Powder “Measure iE - 8 Pages of Handy Cleanin 

rifle, revolver, or }) Se | Implements Shown in this Free Book 
shot-shells. $7.50. = Marble Cleaning Implements are most efficient 


Bullet .308245 is popular and inexpensive. They keep rifle, shot gun and 
with weight-reduced load for revolver in finest shooting trim with least possible time 
-30G-'06, .30-40, and 7.62 and work. They protect your gun investment, insure 
Russian, using 6 grains du lasting shooting accuracy and save you many a wasted 
Pont No. 5. Moulds for shot. For best results use 

.250 bullets available. Also 


gas checks. é CLEANING 
A knowledge of practical RBLES IMPLEMENTS 


reloading is offered in 
the Ideal Handbook writ- 
ten by Townsend Whelen, 
Julian Hatcher, and 


” 
lu 


Ty een pn 
it wll as 
e ox 


ia 
i 


. Very soft, flexible brass gauze , 

Charles Askins, Sent to r cleaner that follows the twist and > 

you for 50 cents. r rapidly removes all lead, copper, Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 

rust or powder residue. State cali- Just saturate wick with Nitro- 

ber of gun. Price, 50c. For shot- Solvent Oil and leave in barrel No. 9728—for .28 cal. and up. Lengtts 
gun, 75c. when _ not in use. Keeps all rust 26, 80 and 36 in. Price, $1 


: , Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oi] ©; Removing cleans your gun, 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. Acta beth es oll and poets oot (eneT Sctat Ome ealne of Sick, Neomnaere inte ee 


: 3 vent. Safe, sure, effective. 3 oz. Guns, . For Revol ‘ in our Free Catalog. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn.. U.S.A. 30c; postpaid, 40c. “teamcan "  waete nen case 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 502 DeltaAve. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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REMEMBER HOW TO SHOOT 


NIEDNER RIFLE. CORPORATION ne een 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN inom, Pesta... Sloe 


For Superb Target and Sporting Rifle Barrels, Tailor-Made Stocks, Precision Hunting Telescope Mounts, Etc. E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd. 
Inquiries, Large or Small, Given Prompt and Courteous Attention Orange St., Leicester Square, London, England 


FIENDOIL TESTIMONIAL 


There is nothing like knowing what the shooter thinks about a product. 
From time to time we will reprint testimonials. 


Worster Pistol and Rifle Club, Paul Savage, Secretary, writes: 


“Gentlemen: Some time ago I received from you a sample of Fiendoil. 1 
have used the sample and can only say that I have never used any other 
oil that accomplished the same results, nor given me the same satisfaction 
that I have received from your sample.” 

FIENDOIL cleans, removes metal fouling, and protects without manual 
cleaning of the bore. 

Try your sporting goods store today, or send 20 cents for trial size, or &0 
cents for regular size. Canada, 60 cents. Post paid anywhere. 


The McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
1226 11th Street S. E. Washington, D. C. 
HAND LOADERS 


who want to get the maximum shocking power 
from their bullets and do not want to carry a 
cannon with them on their hunting trips are 
using the McNeely patent Automatic Hollow-point 


Bullet-Mould Attachment, which can be attached 

U a e aArre S to any mould, either single or double cavity, and 

you can make hollow or solid points in the same 

i. — az - D., or sent to N. R. A. 

Hand-made .22-caliber L. R. barrels exclusively. Used by foremost riflemen. Tf you want to 4p ye 4 foe don't 

These barrels hold practically all records, including longest run of bull’s-eyes want it, send it back. Sample bullets sent for 
at 200 yards, seven consecutive possibles at 100 yards, fifteen straight possibles four cents. 


at 50 yards, high gun in Dewar, smallest groups, etc. You can improve your You can with perfect safety order directly 
from this ad. Sold on satisfaction-or-money-back 


scores with one of these barrels. guarantee. Price, $3.75 delivered, or $4.50 plus 
return postage attached to your own mould. It 


A. HUBALEK, .22-Cal. Specialist ae be attached by anyone who is handy with 


New moulds for any bullet with attachment 


° a on, furnished at tal i 1 
744 Willoughby Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y and $3.75 for attachment. Give number bf bute 


let and make of mould wanted. 


M. G. McNEELY 


i ] n advertisers—help the people that are helping you! 
Patronize your ow P peop a adie Box 201 Fruitvale Station, Oakland, Calif. 


© a 
High Grade Sporter Rifles to Suit All Needs 


From Ringing Up Bull’s-Eyes to Bringing 
Down a Deer, Moose or Elephant 
First 


5 
Time 
Ever Offered eee = 
ype .30-06 fle 
- THE IDEAL SADDLE RIFLE 

A Left hand ae ag - —— “— “% _ cheek piece. s {I 00 

* , ight . 26 Sight, gold 
Bolt ‘Action vA ™~ <i a © ate pane with caer geard a 
Springfield 

- 

Sporter Rifle 


Asam oGe & An Cant ehn 


{/ vee Mebane 











jor 
ING, SPRINGFIELD 5 
=i | Complete—$ oe. SPORTER No. 1 
At, Illustrated “¥ oly Complete 
f cleaner. : 

- . “* i ld Action, cal. .30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, 
Lasts | A convenience that every left hand Rifle- Reeth 13% inches; drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches: high 
3 man will appreciate. Was the sensation at comb; handsomely checkered, oa grip = = fore ont: sling swivels. Lyman No. ss 

i i ight ar sight. Front sight gold or ivory bead. mounted on matted ramp with removable 

shown a il sae ere as righ — Weight 7% pounds. Every one tested at 70,000 pounds in our own factory. 
LOG 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. fine \s97 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


4) 
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Cutts Shotgun 
Compensator 
with set of 
two tubes 


i Cutts 





Rifle 


Compensator on 


field Rifle 


single-barrel 


Eliminates Recoil 


plete description. 


Spring- 


NOW READY! 


Cutts Compensator 


For Rifles and Shotguns 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation can now 
supply the Cutts Compensator for .30-06 and 
.30-40 bolt-action rifles; 
shotguns of Trap, 
and Autoloading types. 


also for 12-gauge 


Repeating, 


Removes Flinching 
Gives Pattern Control 


Write for special folder giving details and com- 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


90 West Street 


Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 





JOSTAM MILITARY RECOIL PADS 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. A 


For All Military and 
Sporting Rifles 
Give your dealer paper 
outline of size and shape 
of butt stock or mail di- 

rect with name of 
rifle. Postpaid to you 
Pat. Oct. 13, 1925 - 
McDonald & Lin- 
forth, Western rep- 
resentatives, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Send for *“‘NO KICK 
COMING” catalog. 
Jostam Gun Pads Win 
Grand American Handi- 
cap 1927-1928-1929. 


$252 Broadway, CHICAGO 


Largest ACanufacturers of Recoil Pads in the World 


Experts Who Know 


Ke No. 


sight designed to 


New 48T Microm. uve 
Rec. 
Win. 52, 


Lyman No.2A 
Comb. Rear 
Sight for Rem- 
ington, Savage, 
Winchester, 
Marlin, Stev- 
ens,ete. Excel- 
lent for hunt- 
ing or targets. 


$5.00 


17A 


with 


Sight for 
-22 cal. 


$11.50 


inserts. 
$2.50 


LYMAN 5-A 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


indoor ranges. 
Send for 
Scope Folder. 


front 
"48". 


Seven different 
interchangeable 


Bases 


free 


Experts who know the ins and 
outs of the shooting game may 
not agree on all points, but 
they are unanimous when it 
comes to using well - designed 
sights. Like them, you too can 
use Lyman Sights, noted for 
their extreme accuracy and 
available for practically all 
guns. Complete line described 
in Catalog 17, sent for 10 cents. 


You'll get close to perfect performance by 
using the 5A on 
for nearly all rifles, $44. 


SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


January, 193 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration and positive game stopping. 
Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at 
tention 


Western Tool and Copper Works ib 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND. CAL. | 


BULUL’S-EYE PISTOL 
FOR TARGET PRACTICE 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 


Each pistol tested by an 

lympic Team man 
Guaranteed to guoup in +4 
inch circle at 10 feet 
Shoots No 6 shot and does“ 
not break windows. Mag- 
azine holds 60, and loads 
automatically Marksmen 
of the highest order use 
them for practice and pleasure. 
Set includes bull’s-eye stamp, 
bird targets and extra ammuni- 


tion. Prepaid $3.00 


Ask your dealer first 


Bull’s-Eye Pistol Mfg. Co. 


BOX 480 
Rawlins, Wyo. 


For every caliber and every purpose 


HANDMADE 
RIFLES 


to fit your individual 
physical requirements 


Years of experience have enable 
us to build rifles that have bh 
come famous throughout the worl 
for accuracy and reliability. 


MAGNUMS 


This is the only firm in Ameria 
manufacturing Magnums in a 
calibers. These rifles in the larger 
calibers are suitable for the heav- 
iest African game. 


DOUBLE RIFLES 


made to Griffin & Howe specifica. 
tions, are carried in stock and 
may be fitted and delivered o 
short notice. 


SPRINGFIELDS 


restocked and fitted with special 
barrels, or completely rebuilt t 
your specifications. 


TARGET RIFLES 


of any caliber built on special ae: 
tions, tightly chambered, scope 
mounted, etc. 


SCOPE MOUNTS 


The Griffin & Howe scope mount 
has become famous for its sim 
plicity and reliability. Once ad 
justed, it may be removed and re 
placed at any time without change. 


EQUIPMENT 


Hunting and Exploring expeditions 
may be completely outfitted for 
any part of the world. Resident 
white guides for every hunting 
territory. 


CAMERAS 


The best makes of both movie and 
still cameras, special trail p 
cases, film and all accessories. 


GRIFFIN 
ano HOW E, tc 


202 EAST 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block From 
Grand Central 


25c 


for Rifle Catalogue 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Che Arms 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
| in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 
the disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for 


the acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address o 
and figures computed as one word. 
less than $1. 


advertiser. 
No advertisement accepted for 
Advertisements should be in publication office not 


Groups of letters 


later than tenth of month preceding issue in which advertisement is 


desired to appear. 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year's subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, includ- 
ing name and address of advertiser, any additional words to be paid 
for at regular rate. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ADVERTISEMENT. 


FOR SALE 


PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN.—Rev. D. E. Day, of Mount Ida, 
Alexandria, Va., says that his advertisement of a 
Krag rifle in the December number resulted in a 
perfect avalanche of replies. Needless to say, the 
rifle has been sold. 

——_—_———————— 

SUPER-ACCURATE .22 Long Rifle barrels fitted 
to any action. Any caliber relined to .22 . ; 
Quick service and good work uaranteed. Arthur 
Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


a 

SED MIRAKEL 7-power pocket _prism_binocular, 
s00. and $26. J. Alden Loring, Box AR, Owego. 
™ 2 tf 
eee 

COUGHS AND COLDS—Use Dutton’s Salve, for 
coughs, colds, cuts, burns, boils, bruises, insect bites, 
rashes, pimples, etc.; 50 cents per box; 12 boxes 
$5 post paid. W. H. Dutton, Box 1203, Little 
Rock, Ark. 2-30 














FRENCH. Circassian-Walnut Gunstock Blanks. 
Lowest prices in U. S.. Grade A, $2.75; Grade Al, 
$3.50; Grade AA, $5;* Grade AAA, $10. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-30 





10-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN, long-range 
Winchester, 10-gauge duck and goose gun, has 
new full-choke barrel besides extra barrel, new con- 
dition, finely blued, and with sponge-rubber recoil 
ad, complete, $60. Dr. E. Cunningham, 101 
aylor St, San Antonio, Tex. 1-30 
t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS beautifully grained, from 
$6 to $20; ordinary, $2. Delivered free. Mitchell 
Bosly, 75 Bath Street, Birmingham, England. 10-30 


t 





SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 
\ SS 


THE bound volumes of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
for the year 1929 are now ready. Order yours be- 
fore the supply becomes exhausted. Price $7.50. A 
few volumes of earlier years still available. First 
come, first served! 





EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine 
rest to test ammunition, rifles, pistols. New model 
just out, $25. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave.. 
rooklyn, N. Y. tf 





BUTTLOG walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up; any 
thickness. Stamp brings descriptive price list. John 
Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., Rochester, Minn. -30 


CASH for Used Firearms. Give description and 
rice. For Sale—Used Remington 12C N. R. A., 
yman peep rear and adjustable aperture front, 
$17.50; Luger .30 automatic pistol, 
Smith & Wesson .32 New Departure 
‘ood, $12.50. Chester Nikodym, 
leveland, Ohio. 1-30 


pocket revolver, 
5703 Broadway, 





_ WINCHESTER single-shot .30-40, good condi- 
tion, Lyman sights, $25. $3 deposit on C. O. D. 
W. Joseph O'Connor, 1517 First St., Baker, Ores. 


BRAND-NEW Remington Model 29A 12, 30, full, 
Suaranteed as represented. A bargain at $46. Ev- 
erett Tracy, Pomeroy, Ohio 1-30 


GUNS AND RELICS from the battle fields of 
the late war. Duplicate pieces in collection to 
offer. Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Tex. 1-30 


SPANISH .38 Special S. & W. model, 5-inch 
barrel, nickel-plated, new condition, $15; no trades. 





A Sender, Box 401, Shelton, Conn. 1-30 


SPRINGFIELD double, never fired, $18.75; 33X 
spotting scope, $20; .22 S. & W. straight-line, per- 
fect, $20; .410 double, never fired, $17; remodeled 
Springfield stock with butt plate, swivels, $7. 
WANT—.38 S. & W. wad-cutter mould, Fiala 
8 x 24, ten-ounce binocular. V. E. Hornsten, Moul- 
ton, Iowa. 1-30 


S. & W. .45 FACTORY REBUILT and blued, 
new 6-inch barrel, patent shoulder holster, hand- 
made belt holster with belt, $26; Mirakel 7X fine 
pocket binoculars, $20; 1929 AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
complete, 7 copies 1928. Geo. W. Martin, Lake 
Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 1-30 
EEE. ae 


DOUBLE SET TRIGGERS, 5-lever, less than 
1% long, the Swiss use them and win, no better 
can be made, $15. No change in rifle; anyone can 
put them in; can speed your lock time up similar 
to the Garand firing pin; same ignition. E. 


Hilkert, Knightstown, Ind. 1-30 
4 








SAVAGE MATCH No. 19, .22 new. perfect, 2 
clips, No. 17 Lyman front, $17.50; Crosman .22 
barrel, perfect bluing slightly worn, £00 pellets, $7. 
W. J. Simmons, 617 Haskins St., Lake Geneva, at 


4 





.25 REMINGTON auto. rifle recoil pad, gold bead, 
Lyman peep, perfect condition, $40. W. A. Sukalle. 
Tucson, Ariz. 1-30 





CAMERA 5x7 with B. & L. Zeiss lens, new 
shape, C. Lingenfelter, Box 814, Chicago, Ill. 1-30 





.303 LEE ENFIELD SPORTER, late model, good 
condition, $20; .351 Winchester auto., good con- 
dition, $30. Seanor, 948 Adeline, Detroit, Mich. 

1-30 





HEAVY CH"CKERED steel butt plates 5% x 15% 
inches, best the market affords, $2.50 prepaid; 
also Pakelite grip caps, full ovals; send your 
temvlet for size, 50 cents prepaid. Clifford W. 
Lesher, Germantown, N. Y. 2-30 





NEW SAVAGE 99G_ .250-3,000 Lyman sights, 
$35. WANT—Savage .45 .250-3.000, or Soring- 
field Sporter, .30-06. R. A. Skinner, Rockville. 
Conn. 1-30 


MY ENTIRE COLLECTION of arms, etc.; all 


letters answered. W. C. Burnett, Box 885, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 1-30 








.22 SMITH & WESSON OLYMPIC, fine. $17: 
20-gauge Winchester, full, new 12-gauge Savage, 
26-inch full, either $33. Ezra Carpenter, Owls 
Head, N. Y. 1-30 








GUNS, telescope spotting scope, binoculars, cam- 
era, tent, rifle sights, and telescope mounts. Also 
books on American Indian; many out of print. 
List for stamp. Address, C. M. Ercanbrack, 1257 
North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 1-30 

AMERICAN SCALE CO. scales, easily adjusted 
to weigh any powder charge. good condition, $8. 
Wm. Swift, Lake Placid, N. Y. 1-30 


WISH TO SELL to someone interested a col- 
lection of about 300 different makes of firearms, 
some very rare, from match-locks to percussion, 
and a few cartridge guns of old makes. Box 128, 
Anna, IIl. 1-30 
' 


45 S. & W. SCHOFIELD, fine, $75; .38 Colt- 
Bisley, 5%-inch, blue, checked straps and trigger, 
new, $50... WANT—Winchester 52, factory condi- 
tion. B. R. Gardner, Salyersville, Ky. 1-30 


KETTLE-BOILED Linseed Oil with complete di- 
rections for oil finishing, $1. Horn pistol-grip caps, 
7. cents; horn butt plates, $1; horn fore-end tins, 
2; sling swivels, per set. $1.50. Chester Niko- 
dym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-30 




















BOOKS, mostly used. on hunting. shooting. 9 


Yenture, outdoor life. Lists on epepeeten. w. 


Ripley, 40 Emerson St., Wakefield, Mass. 1-30 


WINCHESTER 52, 5A scope, with leather case, 
perfect condition, $60; rifle vithout scope, $25. 
Robert Todd, North Glenside, Pa. 1-30 


STAR-GAUGE selected barrel, Springfield .30-06 
mounts, $28; Howe-Whelen bolt-action sight, $10. 
Lloyd Colburn, 2718 Garfield, Longview, Wash. 1-30 





SELL ONLY—One each: Winchester 90, short, 
long rifle, $18; 52 improved, $33; all factory 
Remington 12C with Lyman Nos. 2, 6, 

shot 50 Kleanbore, $22.50. All these are 
beautifully oil-finished and absolutely perfect. E. A. 
Franks, Silver Lake, Ind. 1-30 





‘WALNUT gunstock blanks, beautiful wood, 15 
to 20 years old, $1 by mail. M. S. Hendricks, 
Aurora, IIl. 1-30 





KRAG RIFLE with carbine stock, barrel .308, 
perfect, new, never fired or used, $20; Colt S. A. 
7%-inch, .32 W. G. F. grade, $1F. J. K. Rich, 
Cato, N. Y. 1-30 





WINCHESTER .22 automatic, new barrel, $17.50; 
a new Colt .45 automatic, holster, extra magazine, 
$20; another with holster and magazine, finish 
worn, $15; French Army revolver, $10. Oran De- 
laney, Greenville, Tex. 1-30 





COLT .380, like new, $14; Colt S. A. .45, 7%- 
inch, $15; Maynard, 5 barrels, scope. etc., $55; 
Winchester .30 carbine, new, $24; Winchester 90, 
long rifle, like new, $17.50; Stevens Favorite, .25 
ivory bead, fine, $7.50; Winchester single, .38-55 
Lyman, tools, $15; Remington .50-caliber pistol, 
fine, $15; Luger 9-mm., 8-inch, fine stock and 
holster, $24; Colt P. P. Spec. .32-20, good, $15; 
Colt .45 tools, 2 moulds, $5. Many more. All as 
represented. Trade and buy. Wicker, 134 S. Bry- 
ant Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 1-30 


“AMATEUR GUNSMITHING,” by Whelen, 
“Modern Gunsmithing,’ by Baker; ay cash. 
Must be good. Arthur Hagen, Northwood, N. Dak. 

1-30 





CLOSING OUT twelve only, Springfield '03 mili- 
tary rifles assembled and refinished at $17.50 each. 
Lowest price ever. Will ship C. O. D., examination, 
on receipt of $5 money order. Baker & Kimball, 
Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 1-30 


NIMROD Gun Blue. Blues without the use of 
heat or tanks by chemical action alone; it is not 
a paint nor lacquer, $1; Pit-O-Patch repairs shot- 
gun pits, 50 cents: lead remover, 50 cents; sperm 
oil, per pint, $1. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1-30 


WEBLFY AIR PISTOL, target model, cost $19, 
sell for $10; .177 barrel, in gun-crank condition, 
hardly used. 1,000 pellets, and cleaning rod. Dr. 
Walter H. Snyder, 220 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio. 

1-30 


BELGIAN F. L. MUSKET, Belgian F. L. pistol. 
Golcher rifle, Merwin & Bray C. & pistol. 
L. R. Gray, Gosport, Ind. 1-30 

















S. & W. REVOLVING RIFLE, 16-inch barrel, 
-32-44 checked rubber butt and fore end, takedown 
wood stock, weight, 4% pounds; .32-44 S. & W. 
target revolver, 6%-inch barrel, weight 2% pounds, 
both good condition, barrels perfect; reloading 
outfit; all for $50. N. Perry Sipprelle, 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 1-30 


SMITH & WESSON .38 Special, 
model, slightly used, $22. Salmer Hummel, Clear 
Lake, Wis. 1-30 


WINCHESTER 1894 .30-30 26-inch octagon bar- 
rel, magazine cut to %, inside good, accurate, $15. 
Collect. Stowe, Box 551, Alamosa, Colo. 1-30 





5-inch, police 








WINCHESTER 5A, complete with mounts, re- 
cently reconditioned by Lyman, perfect condition, 
satisfaction guaranteed, first check for $25 takes it. 
L. Q. Bradley, ¢/o N. R. A., Washington, D. C. 

1-30 


COLT NEW SERVICE target .44 S. & W. special 
and holster, slightly used, excellent condition, $30. 
- B. Schou, 6370, Franklin Ave., Hollywood. 
Calif. 1-30 
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BISLEYS $45 each, .38, .44, and .45 calibers, 
checked straps and triggers, all blued finish in fac- 
tory condition, with targets; .45 S. A. Colt, 7%- 
inch barrel, gold-plated, eagle bead carved, Colt 
pearl stock, inside of revolver in factory condition, 
finish shows slight holster wear, $35. Will allow 
examination upon deposit. Mrs. D. B. Conley, 
Swampton, Ky. 1-50 


.30 LUGER AUTOMATIC and holster, new con- 
dition, $15; Maynard .22  ~ rifle, good, checked 
pistol-grip stock, 28-inch arrel, $1& H. L. 
Crist, 311 W. Western Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 1-30 

STEVENS .52, Model 44, .38-55 
barrel, double set, fine shape, $25. 
particulars. Alfred Loetscher, Sibley, Iowa. 





throated, heavy 
Write for 
1-30 


FIRZARMS, ammunition, and components, load- 
ing tools, Clark’s hollow-base revolver bullets, at 
service, and up-to-the minute goods supplied. A. 
Clark & Son, Colton, N. Y. 1-30 


Model 30, excellent, 

7X scope, loading 
seales, etc., very ac- 
Karl M. Foster, a 





REMINGTON .25, special 
stock, pad, sling, cheek-piece, 
tools, 700 new primed cases, 
curate, cost $250, sell $100. 


Barrington, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter, star-gauged 1927, Ly- 
man 48 sight, checked forearm and_ pistol grip, 
Jostam anti-flinch pad, perfect condition inside, 
slightly worn out. With Noske 3-power hunting 
scope and mount mounted, $80; without scope, $40; 
Noske scope and mount, $40. C. . Coffin, Jr., 
U. S. S. Nevada, c/o Postmaster, New York. 1-30 

NO. 52 WINCHESTER RIFLE, old model, in 
erfect shooting condition, first money order for 
20 takes it. Henry Fraser, 900 Broadway, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 1-30 


Pa Me ic A eo a! 

TOOLS, components, .22 Niedner baby hi-power; 
Niedner straight-line bullet seater, full-length resiz- 
i die, re- and de-capper, 200 shells, cost $29, 
sell $10. F. Henderson, 144 Lawndale Ave., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 1-30 


$35 GRADE REMINGTON double hammer 12, 
ood, $15. Engraved double set Peterson- 
. we perfect, $45. Chas. St. 





RELICS AND CURIOS, miscellaneous lot for 
collectors, den or museum; itemized list for stamp. 
Charlie Dietz, R. F. D. No. 4, Seguin, Tex. 1-30 


WINCHESTER 1912, No. 16, perfect inside, good 
oe. $25 collect. Stowe, Box 551, _———. 
0. - 


ADAPTERS for Bond Model OC, : 
loading tool. These adapters permit resizing of 
both the inside and outside of case necks in one 
operation without altering the loading tool in any 
way. Price $3.£0 postpaid. Hasty Méssenger 
— 113 West de LeGuerra St., Santa —_— 

alt. a 


SAVAGE _ .250-3,000, Model 1899, takedown, 
good condition with saddle scabbard, snowshoes 12 x 
48 Penobscot special wood as new; will trade for 
Lyman 48. T. W. McKinley, Buena Vista, oa 


straight-line 


SEVERAL New Lyman No. 17 and _ Western 
No. 60 front Springfield sights at $3 each. First 
drafts get goods. Will sell Lasalle Accountancy and 
Business Administration courses at bargain prices 
or trade. E. L. A. Bruger, Ladysmith, Wis. 1-30 


COLT O. M. 7%-inch, bead sights,. $32; Win- 
chester 53, .32-20, $20; Marlin °'93, .32-40, $25: 
Hensoldt binoculars, 8x24. $30, cost ee 

like new. 6x30 Navy binoculars, good, 
Fred C. Smith, Middlebury, Vt. 1-30 


MAUSER PISTOL, 9-mm. with stock holster: 
6x30 Bausch & Lomb binoculars and case. F 
Sherwood, Menlo Park, Calif. 1-30 


-250-3,000 SAVAGE, Model 1899, leather case. 
Leslie L. Porter, Cummington, Mass. 1-30 


COLLECTORS AND SPORTSMEN from over- 
seas visiting London if interested in antique fire- 
arms, or up-to-date guns at moderate prices, should 
call on Alfred Davis. from J. Blanch & Son, 4 
Hampton Road, Ilford; 25 minutes by train from 
Liverpool Street. Phone Ilford 0966. 1-30 


SOME NATIONAL MATCH AMMUNITION, 
1927 and earlier. Also some .45, .38 pistol. Paul 
D. Harter, Terre Haute, Ind. 1-30 


MODEL 39 MARLIN, fancy, new condition, Ly- 
man 2A rear, $16.50; .38-40 Colt S. A., excel- 
lent, genuine old yellow checkered ivory grips, 
Heiser holster, $27.50; with 7%-inch barrel. 
WANT—.38 Super Colt, Model 14A. Remington, 
oe Woodsman, inside perfect. Ed Miles, Helena. 

rk. 1-30 


SELL whole outfit Winchester 52 5A. O’Hare 
scope and stand, crank condition. Details. Chas. 
Schwab, 816 Rotch Ave., Massillon, Ohio. 1-30 


ALUMINUM International Butt Plates. In 
rough, $1.25; finished and polished, $2.25; adjusta- 
ble model, $5; adjustable international palm rests, 
$10. Mention model rifle. Chester Nikodym, 5703 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-30 


REMINGTON .35 auto., 
8. & W.; Savage Sporters 
Tiravie, Alexandria, Minn. 


excellent, detective .38 
22 and .25-20. Mc- 
1-30 
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CANADA TAX SALE—SEIZED AND SOLD 
FOR TAXES—$49.50 buys 10 acres close to lake; 
$63 buys 25 acres Ontario; $103.50 buys 25 
acres on Deer River; $144 buys 41% acres ocean 
front; $175.50 buys 117 acres British Columbia; 
$1,665 buys 653 acres on river. These properties, 
with several hundred others, are offered at the 
prices stated, no motgage, no further payments. 
Beautifully situated hunting cams and fishing 
lodges where there is real hunting and fishing. 
Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded, acreage 
situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and 
the new north; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, 
Prairie Provines, and _ British Columbia. Our 
thirteenth annual list just issued in the form of 
a 20-page illlustrated booklet describes these prop- 
erties and gives full particulars. It is mailed free 
on application. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests, and farms. Don't de- 
lay. These properties won't last long at_ these 
prices. Send no money but send for booklet to- 
day so you will have first choice. Tax Sale Service, 
Room 625, 72 Queen Street W., Toronto 2, Can- 
ada. 1-30 

WE BUY, sell, or exchange guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, cameras, binoculars, fishing tackle, musical 
instruments, raw furs, outboard motors and 
boats, canoes, moving-picture machines, golf balls. 
Camp Perry .22-caliber Colt target, fine, $30; Web- 
ley-Scott .22-caliber long-rifle single-shot target, 
fine, $25; Birmingham small-arms _ .22 - caliber 
long, adjustable peep sight, ivory bead _ front, 
blocks for sight, cost $60, like new, $35. Reming- 
ton .24 auto. .22, new, $20; Winchester .22 L. R. 
28-inch single-shot target rifle, Winchester adjustable 
peep sight, good, $12.50; Conn saxophone, Bb so- 
prano, silver plate, gold bell; fine, $40; Seneca 
2%x3% camera, new, $3.75, reg. $7.50; Reming- 
ton trap, 12-30 ventilated rib, new, $100; Vicker 
London single-shot target, .22-caliber ivory-bead 
front, special rear, fine, $15; Smith & Wesson 
single-action, .44-caliber, 8-inch, good, $12.50; 
Colt-Bisley .32-20, 7%-inch, fine, $35; Savage 
auto., like new, $12.50; U. S. Navy Bausch & 
Lomb 6x30 binoculars, new in case, $20; 6-foot x 
7-foot skis, $1.50. Wanger’s, 522 Market S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1-30 


SPRINGFIELD .22, early 1922 model, perfect 
condition, $25, including carrying case. Stephens 
Rippey, 3028 Porter St. N. W., a, 

. 1- 


NEW LOADING TOOLS, Ideal .22 H. P., .38-5, 
.30-30, .32 W. Spl, Winchester .41, long Colt, 
.32-20, $3 each. Jsed—.32 Ideal, Winchester .44- 
40, $2 each; .38 S. & W. 5-inch barrel, $5. .44 
$. & W. Russian, good, $1. Earl Durkee, nnren, 

t. 1-3 


FECKER 6X 1%-inch, has extra eyepiece, makes 


Write. 
1-30 


10X, Fecker mounts, $71.25; outfit for $50. 
Harry Nill, Logan, Ohio. 


WILL sell quantity Springfield empties at bargain 
prices; also a few Krags. Ladysmith Rifle Club, 
Ladysmith, Wis. 1-30 


ONE PAIR of flintlock dueling pistols by Wog- 
don, 1778, plain but in good condition, $50; also 
one single flintlock, $20. E. . Dudden, 547 
Disston St., Burholme, Phliadelphia, Pa. 1-30 


5A WINCHESTER SCOPE with mounts 
case, $15; .45 Colt S. A., 5%-inch barrel, 
heavy holster, $15. Both in good condition. 
Gaston, R. F. D. No. 6, Walla Walla, Wash. 


MILLER Checking Tool with three bits 
fine, medium, and coarse checks, $3.50; set of ten 
stockists’ tools, including files, chisels, and gouges, 
$10. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1-30 


_ MILITARY Colt .38 auto., perfect condition in- 
side, shows holster wear outside, shot a few times, 
and Heiser holster, $33. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








and 
with 
R. C. 
1-30 





cutting 


O. E. Lehenbauer, Ponca City, Okla. 1-30 





ALL KINDS of obsolete ammunition, small and 
large quantities. Let me know what you want. 
H. Chism, 1217 14th St., Denver, Colo. 1-30 





WINCHESTER 95 rifle, .30-06, handmade check- 
ered man-size stock, Lyman receiver sight, finest 
recoil pad, new, excellent, $82 value. $35; Savage 
.25-20 Sporter, Lyman rear recoil pad superbly ac- 
curate oiled checkered stock, 5 boxes H. V. shel!s 
wonderful value, $20; Colt .38-40 S. A. Army, &- 
inch, elephant ivory grips, 3 boxes shells. hand- 
made holster, all brand new, perfect. sacrifice, $30. 
A. Ellinger, 145 E. Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 4 

1-30 





STRAIGHT-LINE, like new, $20. 


s Colt S. A., 
6-inch, excellent, $20. Turner, 713 FE 


Powell Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 


_MARLIN 32-40 rifle, octagon harrel. stock 
slightly dented, finish fair, barrel good inside, peep 
rear, $20. E. F. Brandt, Box 511, Gainesville. 
a. 1-30 


REMINGTON PISTOL, by Eric Johnson, .38, 
splendid condition, description sent upon request. 
Bob Horton, 456 Ellsworth Ave., New Haven. 
Conn. 1-30 


1-30 





DOUBLE-BARREL percussion rifle, by A. Tower, 


London; double-barrel percussion rifle, over-and- 
under Kentucky, $30 each; double Parker hammer 
10, fine, $15; Springfield, Griffin & Howe, Lyman 
48, Kings gold-bead front, leather sling, 150 car- 
tridges, $50. Fine Russian Sporter, Lyman 36, 
$18. Jim Frakes, Amsterdam, Mo. 1-30 


January, 1939 


SEDGLEY 
and out like new, 955. 
112th St., New York, 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, _ inside 
John C. Molland, 542 Weg 
: # 1-00 





COLT lever rifle, 
for description and list of others. 
518 Ashby St. 8S. 


VERY FINE Model 51 = Stevens-Peterson, a. 
graved, double-set Schuetzen rifle, une Peterson 22 
u. R. heavy 40-inch barrel, beautiful Schuetzey 
stock, Lyman 103 rear and Wincnester disk fron 
sights, very accurate outfit, $55; tine S. & VW. 
1¥17, light pull, extra cylinder, complete, reamed 
for .4& Colt cartridges, $19. W. H. Janssen, No 
komis, Ill. 1-30 


45X VION TELESCOPE, price $16.50, good 
condition. Harry W. Kale, Truro, Iowa. 1-30 


.22 STEVENS Ideal, Model 44, heavy 26-inch 
barrel, bored for scope, new condition, $14. Henry 
Trow, Hull St., Beverly, Mass. 1-30 


A NUMBER OF SHARPS, Ballards, Sharps. 
Borchard, Remington, and contemporaneous single. 
shot rifles; also a few percussion Colts; W. ¢, 
Scott double hammerless 10-bore, like new, $65: 
fancy stocked and engraved, .32-40 Marlin, with 
new barrel, $18; Model 86 Winchester .40-82 load. 
ing tools and 800 cartridges, $20. E. K. Ripley, 
4401 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 1-36 


MAYNARD Tape Lock combination hunting set, 
.50-caliber rifle barrel, 20-gauge shot barrel, bullet 
mould, tools, rifle and shot shells, action beauti- 
fully engraved, fancy walnut stock with engraved 
compartment butt plate and large oval solid-silyer 
name awe, outfit contained in mahogany, velvet- 
lined, brass-bound trunk case; an uncommon speci- 
men, $25. An old-time bench-rest muzzle-loadi 
target rifle, period of about 1850, 36-inch f 
octagon barrel, 2 13/16 inches thick, patent breech, 
stamped ‘“‘C. Whipple, Cambridge, Vermont— 
Gain Twist’; barrel alone weighs 29 pounds; 
muzzle cross rest, false muzzle, bullet _ starter, 
mould, swage, full-length brass tube telescope; in- 
side of barrel is in incredibly fine condition, sharp, 
spotless, capable of as fine grouping as it made 75 
years ago; one of those’ “Scientist's instruments of 
precision,’ $50. Winchester S. S. 
30-inch, .32-40 full octagon No. 4 barrel in its 
original blue, fancy walnut p. g. stock and fore 
end finely checked, Schuetzen double set triggers, 
lever and butt plate, windgauge front, vernier 
rear, a factory job throughout and a_ handsome 
specimen of Winchester artcraft of a decade or 8 
ago, a mere shadow under factory condition, 4 
parently shopworn only, $40. Winchester S. nf 
30-inch heavy round barrel, 1%x % inches, tight 
chambered for Krag shell, heaviest type action, Ly- 
man w. g. rear, an excellent gunsmith job and 
very accurate, shell resizer and reamer, $25. Win- 
chester S. S. .32-40 No. 4, 28-inch Lyman rear, 
inside perfect, accurate, $15. Colt S. A. blued, 
.32-20, 4%, new barrel, excellent, $15. Colt 
M. & P. .32-20, blued, 4-inch, Lyman front, fine, 
$16. Ballard Pacific action, double set triggers, 
good, $12. Ballard .22 R. F. single trigger action, 
good, $7 (no extractors). AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
21 to °’28, inclusive, $2 per year; complete ful 
years will not be broken to supply odd numbers. 
Several thousand Frankford Arsenal ‘'06 
fired once, heavy prewar brass, % cent each. 
trades. All f. o. b. Tacoma. W. B. Knoble, 
P. O. Box 1084, Tacoma, Wash. 1-30 


NEW Kerr Adjustable Web Target Slings, 7 
cents. Used Army cotton coats, make fine shooting 
jackets, $1.25; sheepskin shooting pads: shoulder, 
$1; elbows, each 75 cents; adiustable rubber elbow 
pads, per pair, $4.20; new 20X indoor range tele 
scopes, $8.50; Yankee Gun Oil, guaranteed not to 
run or gum, club size containing 1 pint, $1. Ches 
ter Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 1-30 


.260-300 SAVAGE takedown, $32.50; _.3.-30 
ditto, $25, both like new; .44 S. & W. Special, 
5-inch target sights, fine. $30. Harvey Deline, 20 


Graystone Terrace, San Francisco, Calif. 1-3 


Stevens-Lord model. Seng 
i W. Jd. Rivers, 
W., Atlanta, Ga. 1-39 





Schuetzen Rifle, 


WINCHESTER 52, with Lyman 17 front; shows 


wear on outside but good inside, 
Vv. F. Hamer, Primghar, Iowa. 


SMITH & WESSON _ .32, under-break, $7; same 
in .22-caliber, $10: Remington-Smoot_ .32-caliber, 
$8; Eagle Co. .30-caliber, $3; Colt New Service 
.44-40-caliber. 7%4-inch barrel, fine, $22.50; Krag 
Sporter carbine. pistol grip, checkered fore end, 
good, $12.50; Ballard single-trigger 28-inch barrel, 
weight 9 pounds, .25 Stevens caliber, good, $12.50; 
Winchester .25-20 carbine, fine, $12.50: Winchester 
.25-35 carbine, bore dark, accurate. $12.50; Luger 
.30-ealiber 3%4-inch, fine, $15. Earl J. Russell, 
Monmouth, IIl. 1-30 


TRAPPING Beginners! 
trapping, 15 cents coin or 
Catawba, Wis. 


ITHACA 5E, 12-gauge, 32-inch barrels, straight 
grip, single trigger, Jostam pad, leather case, out- 
fit cost $275, sell $135, new condition; Winchester 
54 rifle, .30-06, Lyman 48W sight, Heiser case, 
Whelen sling, belt, outfit cost $85, sell for $55, 
fired ten times, perfect; Winchester 53 takedown, 
-25-20. Lyman 103 sight, checkered grip and fore 
end, Heiser case. outfit cost $67, sell for $45, brand 
new; Colt .45 New Service target, 7%-inch barrel, 
cost $50, sell for $25. excellent condition; S. & W. 
.32 hand ejector, 34-inch barrel, new, cost $29, 
sell $20; Colt .22 auto., Woodsman, Heiser holster, 
extra magazine, cost $40, sell for $24, new 
condition; Savage .32 auto., new, $10. Will send 
. O._D., privilege examination. H. E. Bartlett. 
6841 Harper Ave., Chicago, II. 1-30 


accurate, $25. 
1-30 


A booklet on weasel 
stamps. Jerry Ls 
1-3 
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.29 REMINGTON pump, Model 29, .30 full, 
new. WANT—.30-06 Springneld, 43 rear, new. 
M. R. Ebersole, Hooker, Okia. 1-80 


GOOD ALLOWANCE for firearms, 
for any make camera, binoculars, or telescopes. 
Kastman and Bell & Howell M. P. cameras. WNa- 
tional Camera Exchange, 5 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1-30 


WILL TRADE either 20-gauge Parker GH grade 
or 12-gauge Browning No. 2 grade, with rib, for 
high-grade 16-gauge. Andrew J. Dohnansky, 
c/o U. 3S. Post Ottice, Maywood, IIl. 1-50 


WOODSMAN, new condition, Savage Sporter, .2: 
good. WANT—.388 of .44 Special; Krag ammuni- 
tion. N. S. Easley, Menlo Park, Calif. 1-30 


FINE TENOR BANJO, walnut resonator, for .45 
Colt auto., Government .38 Colt auto. military, or 
i in good shooting condition; or what 

R. C. Acebedo, Star Koute, a. 


in exchange 


WANT 


WANT—Springfield ‘03 Service, 
pitted barrel, action good. Will pay $10. 
Pearson, 7435 North Seeley, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT—Reising .22 automatic, must be in good 
condition. TRADE—Colt .88 Police Positive Spe- 
cial, new, for Colt .22 automatic Woodsman. L. 
Bouck, Stamford, N. Y. 1-30 


WANT—Remington-Hepburn for relining heavy 
. S. .22 or .2& for reboring. No. 314226 mould. 
. H. Manly, Troy, Idaho. 1-30 


worn-out 
Lloyd 
1-80 


WANT—Webley air pistol, Mark II, .177-caliber 
preferred; Colt New Service, .44 S. & W. target. 
Lawrence Ramsey, Lebanon, N. J. 1-30 


WANT—Fecker scope and mounts, 6- or 8- 
power, 1%-inch objective, must be priced right. 
Geo. M. Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 1-30 


WANT—A Cas. Weber, Zurich, Switzerland, .22 
pistol; high price paid for one in gun-crank condi- 
tion; will buy one in any reasonable condition. 
Milford Baker, Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia, R 


WANT—Two copies each, in good condition, ‘“Ord- 
nance Manual of 1850” and “Ordnance and Gun- 
nery for Cadets,” ‘by Benton. 
RIFLEMAN. 


THE AMERICAN 
1-30 


WANT—Various types of World War weapons, 
especially bayonets. What have you! G. E. Poe, 
825 View, Hagerstown, Md. 1-30 


WANT—Case of 8-mm. Lebel or Hotchkiss car- 
tridges. State reasonable price. G. Philip Roller, 
251 N. E. 54th St., Miami, Fila. 1-30 


WANT—.25-25 Stevens empties and_ reloading 
-25-20 Repeater, Ideal o. 3 double-adjusta- 

ble tool, No. 6 powder measure, and Ideal lubri- 
cator and sizer. Please state number shells for 
sale and send sample; also give description reload- 
ing tools and equipment. I ave new .30-40 
(Krag) double-adjustable Ideal No. 3 tool for sale 
or trade on above. 8S. A. Wallen, 815 Hazel Ave., 
Canon City, Colo. 1-30 


WANT—S. & W. ae istol, good condi- 
ect. 


tion; have .22-32, pe L. . Letson, Crerar, 
Ontario, Canada. 1-30 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc., 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


WANT—Cheap for eash Ideal .45 auto. reloading 
tool in serviceable order. CO. W. Leathart, Fair- 
mount, N. Dak. 1-30 


WANT—Outboard motors, 
accordion, sousaphones, coins, stamp, a collec- 
tion, rare jewelry, sculpture, fur rugs, diamonds, 
rere birds and animals. John Redshaw, eames i 


WANT—Ross rifle as sold by D. C. M.; barrel 
condition immaterial; for relic collection. Everett 
Mason, Jr., Oakmont, Pa. 1-30 


boats, guns, piano 


WANT—Guns, diamonds, coins, anything valua- 
ble. Offer guaranteed radios, musical instruments. 
Department A, State Bank Bidg., Granville, . = 


WANT—Breech-loading carbine stamped ‘‘Tarp- 
ley’s Pat. 1863’’; percussion revolver setamped “‘Co- 
fer’s Pat. Portsmouth, Va.’’; Mannlicher bayonet 

i .’ xs. B. Bowie, 811 N. Eutaw St., = 


WANT—Frank Wesson rifle butt plate; also Pa- 
cific Ballard mainspring. A. G. Boynton, Poinci- 
ana Grounds, Palm Beach, Fila. 1-30 


WANT—Colt Super .38 automatic in good con- 
dition, and reasonable. Frederick Huntington, Oro- 
ville, Calif. 1-30 


WANT—Stevens engraved Model £4 action or 
complete rifle, caliber or barrel condition imma- 
terial, mut be of 44% type; fine Winchester No. 2 
scope mounts with barrel blocks with Mann-Niedner 
taper bases. W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, Il. 1-30 


WANT—10- and 12-gauge shotguns. Give de- 
scription and _ price. “Modern Gunsmithing.” 
—_ be cheap. Eldon Lorshbough, een Z 
ak. . 


SEVERAL .45 automatic Colt pistols, condition 
of barrels immaterial, action must be serviceable; 
full description first letter, also rice. Joe A 
Goss, 8017 Maryland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1-30 


WANT—Colt or S. & W. .22-32; give full par- 
ticulars first letter. C. K. Walker, 611 15th St., 
Denver, Colo. 1-30 


WANT—Colt S. A., 7%-inch barrel, .38 caliber; 
also, Colt Super 138 automatic; both in perfect 
condition. Wm. M. Locke, 1320 S. 36t St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 1-30 


WANT—Winchester single-shot Schuetzen 
double set triggers, -25-35 or .32-40; state 
and describe fully. Ross Carey, Roundup, 


rifle, 
rice 
ont. 
1-30 


WANTED—Colt or captenions American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stam as ma by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade 
for other antique arms, if preferred. McMurdo 
Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 4-30 


WANT TO BUY—Bear head and skin or other 


animal skins suitable for rug. 
Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 


WANT—Springfield rifles ‘06, or complete ac- 
tions, barrels no object; must be cheap and good; 
need a few. Write full details. Art Baker, 450 
Colvin Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 1-30 


BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 


Wecan now furnish a BULLET 


EXTRACTOR with this tool 
for 30 Calibre 


POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 


Fred Anderson, 239 
1-30 


January, 1939 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGH-GRADE GUNMAKER. 
gunwork done, write to E. H. Dudden, 547 Dig. 
ton St., Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa. 1 


FANCY HANDMADE, hand-carved rifle stocds 
to order only; 10 cents for photo. No cata 
W. G. Berry, gunsmith, Corinna, Me. ts 


KEEP FIT. Try camping. Five-acre river-froy 
camp site, Ozarks, timbered, hunting, fishing, bog. 
ing, bathing, $100; $5 monthly. Harry Hubbard 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-36 


If you want req 





HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag. 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to huning 
fishing, trapping, camping, and every phase of oy. 
door life. Articles every month by the leadj 
writers in their respective fields. Everything facts 
no fiction. Send us $1 for our special ‘“Get-A¢ 
quainted”’ offer, consisting of five back issues and 
five coming issues as fast as they are off the press, 
Ten months for $1. If you have never read H-P.T 
you are missing something. Send today. Hunter. 
a een Subscription Department, Columbus, 

io. tf 


“HOW TO REBLUE GUN BARRELS 41 
HOME,” written by an expert. Of interest to 
every gun owner. Fur Fame Bait Co., 
Fremont, Ohio. 


GUN-RESTOCKING and duplicate work — Krag. 


Russians, 
All grades. 
ford W. 


Springfield - Mausers. Prices reasonable, 
Photo 10 cents, rebated on order. (lif. 
Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 5-30 


_ OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combine 
in @ single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Me 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am 
munition department is divided between Colond 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new mag. 
zine is considerably larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined and the 
increased — > permitting a far wider variety of 
gun and unting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents s 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. As 
a@ special get-acquainted offer to readers of TH 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 
for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis 

+ Denver, Colo. tf 


GUNSMITHING, 
building. J. J. H 


HELP! My September number of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN failed to arrive and THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN office has none left to supply me. If 
any brother who has read his and is not keeping 
a complete file can supply me with a copy it 
will be sincerely aes. H. Schmidt, 
York Ave., New York, N. Y. 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN RIFLES REMODELED, 
cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock  & 
remodeled, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

820 Hancock Ave., 


skilled work, restocking, re 
enry, Mason, Ill. 2-30 


Fryer, Jr., Vandergrift, i 


Ps. 
2-30 





GUNSTOCKING; fine woods and workmanship, 
to your specification. Write for my special winter 
prices. atisfaction guaranteed. rank Salisbury, 
Antioch, Ill. 1-30 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING—KENTUCKY RIFLES. 
_ Our “Old-time’” gunsmith, probably the greatest 
living authority and workman, will rebore your 
“Kentucky” rifle into ‘‘Tack-hole’ accuracy and 
recondition like new. Few flintlock and percussion 
“Kentucky” rifles for sale. 
BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 1-30 


Gld English Blueing 


as used by leading 
American and British Gun Makers 
Cold blue lustre obtained in less than | hour 
4 02. bottle sufficient to blue 6 barrels $1.75 
P. D. JOHNSTONE 


22 Stuyvesant Place, St. George 
taten Island, N. Y. 


F STOEGER’S BETTER 
SPRINGFIELD RESTOCKING 


Stoeger craftsmanship guarantees Better and High Grade RESTOCKING of Springfields, Krags, 
esters, 52 and 54, or Remington Model 30 to Col. Townsend Whelen’s revised specifications. 


Restocking Pamphlet will be sent FREE upon mention of American Rifleman. pyyj 128 Page illustrated 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), 


New York,N. Y. 


Catalog in Stamps. 
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Dewar Team Member 


URING the matches last summer at Camp Perry, the eyes of the 
entire shooting world were turned toward this 19-year-old school- 
girl from Chicago, who had the unique distinction of being a mem- 
ber of the Dewar team—the second woman ever to shoot on this team. 


How well she came through is told by Miss Ward’s remarkable 
score of 200 at 50 yards (the only possible shot in the Dewar event), 
and her 195 at 100 yards. 


Miss Ward’s total of 395 placed her well above the majority of 
the team, many of whom were old-timers at the shooting game, and 
it is said that her score would have been even higher had the sight 
graduations on her rifle been finer. 


In a recent letter Miss Ward, who used U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s, 
states, ““U. S. ammunition never failed me at Camp Perry. No other 
ammunition gave me such good results, and I shall continue to 
use U. S.” 


The make of cartridges you shoot does make a difference! 


22 N.R.A. 
Long Rifle Cartridges 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






No. 5 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 


Reeoil 


HE ideal shotgun powder would be that which 
gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 
killing power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
contradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 

Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 

“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.”’ 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 
WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 

VELOCITY OF THE SHOT = 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 

It can be seen from this that if the weight of the 

shot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 

the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
shot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 

Recoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 

shotgun load which appears to have a lighter 

recoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 

ity than a shotgun load which appears to have a 

heavier recoil. 

The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 

by transposing the equation: 

_. . WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 

Recoil Felocity— VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 


of Gu : —— 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN 





Rather than make extensive calculations, how- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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